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From a late London Journal 
CONFESSIONS OF A QUACK DOCTOR. 
Nee prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus, artes. —Ovip. 

My days, my very hours are numbered,; the cold 
hand of death passes heavily and painfully upon me ; 
I feel that this bed will be the lust, save an earthly 
one, on which the proprietor of the Balsam of Bethesda 





will ever lie. Long ere these words are in print, ! 
shall be far beyond the reach of the indignation and 
censure of man; and it will ease my parling moments, 
and be a last atonement, if I lay before the public 
certain particulars wherein I have played a conspicu- 
ous, though a deceitful part. At the same time, I 
must beg the reader to have the candor to bear in 
mind this remark: that what I have done has been 
merely for the sake of gain, and not out of malice or 
ill-will to my fellow-creatures as a body, or to any in- 

dividual in particular. 
shall commence with a short sketch of my early 
life. My father, Reuben Killman, was a brewer, in 
a small market-town: He married, for his fourth wife, 
the daughter of the principal apothecary of the place. 
The issue of that marriage was the auihor of the pre- 
sent memoir. A short time before | was born, my poor 
mother had been reading the poems of the Poet Lau- 
ererrroat, which made so great an impression on her, that 
she insisted on my being christened by the name of 
Th rlaba. | 
That dear parent was so fondly attached to her only | 
offspring, that during her life she never would allow | 
my tender frame to be exposed to the cruelty of a | 
| 





birch-bearing brute, t lingly styled that awful 


On the contrary, she de- 


as she ice 


monster, the schoolmaster. 


termined to educate me herself; and, in order that she | 
might direct my tal t the highest 


nts, of which she had 
er channel, she seized the oppor- 
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My mother’s rage at this ep 














j 
ght to have 
t lady retorted, and 
a quarrelensued. It was, however, made up; andthe 
reconciliation was evidently sincere on my father's 
part, as he advised my mother the following day to 


faults of his child, and told her she « 
hushed up the bus . 





ness. The pe 


been in the habit of drinking, as he thought ale woul 
be betier for her. Although she did as he recom- 
mended, my father lost his wife, I, my kind 











in less than three months from that time 

I wished to put my mother’s tartoise-shell cat into 
mourning on the o 
I made for her, 1 re 
ture had given h« 





vasion, amd as she tore the clothes 


with nk. I 














Was twelve years old, at which time my 


for me home, put me into his counting-house, 
taught me the art of book-keeping and brewing 
The latter I found was a far more int 


Mysterious process than the mere mixture of malt and 


cate and 


Years went on: I grow up into a man; but as I ad- 
vanced, the little town declined. Ii was not a place 
of much trade, and as the inhabitants died away, they 
Were not rapidly led rs. The 


ceeded by fresh sot 





in my little work, | 


She inst y *ei off on a crusade against the phreno- 
logist, and called on neighbour and gossip in | 
the place, denouncing v's ignerance, and prov- 
ing it by lis letter, and the well-known amiable 
qualities of ber interesting child. 1 believe the lec- 
5 tures were, afier all, as well attended as ever. My 
father was angry with my mother for exposing the 


leave off brandy and water, which they always had | 


arent | 


solved to blacken those which na- | 
had just begun the | 





jather sent | 
and } 


mortality of the place was certainly very great. The 
air was voted unhealihy, though formerly it had 
been considered the reverse. By some extraordinary 
fatality, my father’s best customers were always the 
first to drop off. 1 felt for him, and myself, for 1 was 
now taken into partnership ; and my mind sympathiz- 
ed with Moore's beautiful lines :— 


“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never nurst a tree or flower, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away. 
‘I never nurs'd a dear gazelle 
To glad me with its bright black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!” 


But, after all, what are the gazelles to customers? 
and what is the sight of its eye to the sight of a bill 
for beer made out, ready for payment? Alas! these 
bills decreased as the town decayed, and ere long the 
Gazette presented the names of “ R. Killman & Son, 
Brewers.” The shock upset my father; he never 
looked up aflerwards, and the very day week after the 
above announcement, I saw his heels standing out 
of a large mesh-tub. He had chosen the fate of 
Clarence. 

With a few pounds left to me I fled from the fatal 
neighbourhood to London. In that vast metropolis I 
had no chance of setting up in my trade again ; there 
were too many in it already, with larger capitals, and 
equal skill in composition to myself. For some time 
I served in one of the principal breweries as a clerk— 
but my salary was so small, that I could neither pay 
for wine nor brandy ; malt liquor I could not drink— 
I was too much behind the scenes for that—and for 
water, which I estimated at a very different value 
from that put upon it by Pindar, I had a constitutional 


| antipathy—I was a second ‘Tantalus, dying of thirst 


amidst a profusion of beverage—! could bear it no 

longer—I left my situation 
I was walking, with little in my pockets except my 
in a most melancholy mood, along Bloomsbury 








Square, When a man held oui a paper to me. I took 
. and found it to be the puff of a patent medicine — 
\ new light broke in upon me; 1 cried out, “Eureka,” 

and cut a caper in the air for joy. 


My plans were quickly seitled. 


, money 





I invested my re- 

hials, and a chest, and set 

vy, resolved to comr 
uke an actor er counsertor, with provincial veiverity 
first. It was indifferent to me whither I directed my 
steps, and the accident of seeing a notice of reduced 
fares, led me to book my place for Birmingham. 

As soon as | arrived at that populous town, I boldly 
engaged a handsome lodging, and put an advertise- 
ment into the paper, Wherein, drawing upon thecredit 
of my future fame, I announced that Dector Thalaba 
Killman was to be consulted on every disease towhich 

| the human frame is hable, but he had more especially 
devoted his attention to nervous, cutaneous, chronic, 
| epileptic, intestinal, and mental disorders. ‘The doc- 
| tor had studied the superior practice of the continent; 


Main in drags 


1 1 t 





t to the count ence, 


he had been entrusted to draw the teeth of the Em- 
peror of Russia, had operated on the King of Prussia 
for the stone, and cured the Queen of Sardinia of 
| dispepsia vulgaris. From those distinguished indivi- 
| duals, and others no less celebrated, he had received 
the most satisfactory testimonials. 
I spent the interval, till the appearance of my ad- 
Vertisement, in writing out autegraphs of those illus- 
| trious persons, and in mixing my newly invented 
Baceam or Bernzspa. This consisted of stimulating 
| and narcotic drugs, most of which had formerly been 
| ueed by my respected father, but in more diluted 
| quantihes 
The first patient that ever visited me was an elderly 
lady, who complained of lowness of spirits. She said 
she was always miserable except whenin company. I 
did not wonder at this, when I heard her mode of life, 
which was to play at cards to a very late hour every 
| night, and to lie in bed wlian equally late one the 
next day. She said she wished for some medicine 
which would not interfere with her usual engagements. 
| gave her three of my guinea bottles of the Balsam, 











operation, and Lad placed the unfeeling anima! head- | and desired her to call again, when she had taken them. 
foremost down in a boot, with a quart ink bottle in| | saw her no more 
my other hand, when my father appeared. Seeing On referring to wy Jonrnal, (I had superscribed it 
how [ was occupied rushed towards me. The | my Diany,) I find the next who came was of the same 

q abruptness of his r ver, (though I was d r no lifferentage. Her complaint was love, 
harm, but, an the contrary, a dut alarmed me. | and he been fickle. i sold her two bottles 
I fled: he pursued. Le r I heard him | ef my Balsam. She called again in a week, said she 
pull close at my back. In my eagerness to escape, || had taken it all, had felt very sick and ill in body, but 
attempted to ap over a cooler full « fale. | d | had quite got over her original complaint. 1 told her 
easily have accomplished the up, had it not hap-| she had better have a couple of bottles by her, for fu- 
pened that at that moment iny father’s hand arrested | ture occasions, towhieh she agreed. 1 understood that | 
me by the trousers behind. He chee ! the imy S| shortly afterwards she had a large sumof money lett 
of my spring, and | fell, with the ink bottle, boot, and | her, that, by @ curions coincidence, she again met her 
cat, into the middle teat ] ! | former lover, who made her an offer, and they were 

T screamed, 1 mewed, my re. But} married immediately. She is alive and well, and keeps 

the death of my mother, I supa i dh my two bettles by her, in case she should ever fall in 
heart; for, ina minute, he reco ! love with any one else.—Her marriage has quite saved 
laughed at the cat and me, and said In |} her from all danger.of falling in love again with the 
ter, as the boot was the enly tl ld same party. 
worse for it." However, he made uphis mind tosend | — ‘The third ease at Birmingham—but U will not go | 
me to schoo! forthwith, “to improve my im rs, and | into the particulars 

a to have me out of harm's way | Suflice & to say, it ended ina coroner's inquest. A 

To school 1 was sent, and there I remained till || verdict of manslaughter was returned, and I was put | 


into prison to await my trial. 
in the mdictment entitled meso an acquittal, and, be- 
ing set at liberty, I returned to my lodgings, put a 
long letter into the paper, proving the skill with which 
I had acted, and that | had been made the victim of 
the envy and malice of certain resident practitioners 
—and was as well atiended as ever. Wonderful isthe 

| credutity of the public. 
I tried my hand at several other towns; Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, Lecds, all had the benefit of my pre- 





At the assizes an error | 


sence. The same success attended me at each of 
them; that is to say, | enriched myself and benefited 
my patients—by transplanting them to “another and a 
happier world.” 

Having accumulated a considerable sum of money, 


I resolved to discontinue wand, ife, and open 
my ign int notre 1 theretore 
made arrangements for the sale of my Balsam with 
agents in the different places I had visited, and took a 
large house in Berners street. 

The first thing 1 did, was to compose a number of 
new testimonials, and to dress a man up in a striking 
and appropriate costume, to dispense my announce- 
ment to the citizens. His dress was parti-coloured— 
half green, to represent the last stage of the cholera, 
and half-spotted, to signify the plague and eruptive 
diseases. The following is a copy of my circulars— 

“Vive VaLeaur. Art thou afflictéds and wouldst 


thou be healed? Go to No. 400 al Street, and 
consult Dr. Thalaba Killman. arise from 
one source, the unbealthi Jerang, of the 
system. To cure this, Dr. T.K., after intense study 
and long practice, by a heaven-sent thought discovered 
the wonderful, | id infallible Barsam or 
Beruesps. Be timely wise. The poet has judicious. 
ly pointed out the great desiderata of life, and which 
has he placed first? 
‘ Heavrn, peace, and competence !" 

“In addition to testimonials from several crowned 
heads, Dr. T’. K. has, amongst many others, received. 
the following grateful acknowledgments from his own 
countrymen. 








“ Birmingham, Sept. 6. 

“ Sir —I was born deaf, dumb, and blind, and con- 
tinued in that melancholy state of privation till about 
a fortnight ago. I bave often seen my parents min- 
gling their tears for hours together, and when I have 
asked them the reason, they have answered in voice’ 
choked with sobs— We weep for thee!’ Think, sir, 
of their heart-felt delight at my perfect recovery of 
every faculty. Three weeks ago, a friend recommend- 
ed your balsam. Less out of hope, than from a se! 
of duty, which promy em not to throw acl 
away, they bought Before { had finished it, | 
| could hear certain it slate nowes, and could stam- 
mer a few words, and there was a glimmering of light. 
By the end of the second b tle, I conld hear my mo- 
ther’s tongue going from morn till night; 1 could get 
in 3 word or twocand 1 could dictingwi<h that her 
acarntse was-red. Phe werd boule made x man of 
me. I could understand all that every body said in 
any language ; I could see that my mother’s nose was 
turned up, and I could discourse as fluenily as Lord 
Brougham. These are your doings, and they are ac- 
knowledged with a gratefu! heart by 

Your obedient servant, 
“Matruew Mo1g.” 

« To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” 

“ Sympathy Cottage, Cole Hole Alley, Leeds. 

“ Miss Alicia Lagtitia de Montmorency Sniggs pre- 
sents her unfeigned acknowledgments to Dr. Killman, 
and begs to inform him that her little boy has been 
quite cured of a sore nose and the ringworm, by two 
boules of the Balsam of Bethesda. 

“To Dr. Thalaba Killmen.” 

“Manchester, Aug. 4th. 

“Sir,—I beg to inform you that some years ago my 
right ear was most uawarrantably cut off by the sword 
ofa yeomanry soldier. It remained in that state, and 
I was universally called the cropped donkey, till I veas 
<nduced to try your esteemed Balsam, the effeet of 
which has been sach, that my ear has not only grown 
again, but is twice as large as the other. 

“Your humble servant, 
“BaLaam Freeman.” 

I felt i had as much right to issue these testimo- 
nials, as Don Matthias had to forge love-letiers to him- 
self, and I am happy t say mime were more profita- 
ble than his. There were some other letters itis true, 
really and bona fide sent to me, which I did not pab- 
lish, preferring those of my own invention. 

The fullowing I received from Nottingham : 

“Sir.—For many years I have been enduring the 
worst pain that the human species, ot least the inale 
part of it, is liable to, 1 mean the toothache! Year 
afier year i suffered the parting pang of extraction, till 
Only one tooth remained in my head. It was then 








ance 








that I heard the fame of your invaluable Balsam.— 
In my | 





Ilope catches ata reed; I sent for a bottle. 
eagerness for relief from the fit of pain | was then en- 
during, 1 put the neck of the bottle to my mouth with- 
out waiting for acup. The consequence was, | thrast 
my last tooth out of its place and down my throat. I 
swallowed it with the Balsam, and from that day te 
this I have been free from the tooth-ache. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Benzamin Goo.” 


* Sheffield, J 
Sir—You are a beast, and a seoundre 
| cheat, a thief, a yuack, an impostor! 1 boug 
| bottles of your stuff, to cure me of the stomac 
and they have made me worse. If I die 
if 1 don’t haunt you, 
« Avexanper Lance.” 
Notwithstand.ag Mr, Large’s threat, I have always 
been less afraid of the dead than of the living ; and as | 
it will appear, wih reason. For, after having carried 
} on a most thriving trade for years, and having amass- 
} 
} 





| 
| 
| 
| “To Dr. Killman. 
| 








| 
| 
| d—d 
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ed a very pretty jortune, my end has been hastened in 
| the following manner. 
| Thad been taking a walk one evening, and had just 
| returned to my own door, when, as I raised my hand 
to the knocker, a person came quickly up to me, and 
| inquired if my name was not Dr. Killman? On my 
| replying in the affirmative, the wretch seized me 


| we have jasi finished. 


nacity of a vice, belaboured me with a bludgeon over 
the head and body, till I sunk to the earth exhausted. 
He then went away, exclaiming, “ Now if I have not 
done for you, try your own balsam.” ’ 

I was found by the police, and.carried into the 
house. The blows on my head produced temporary 
derangement. A doctor was sent for, and he pre- 
scribed for me. But my houskeeper had too good an 
opinion of ber master to Jet him tgke any thing recom- 
mended by a stranger. She emptied out the botiles 
as they were sent, and filled them with Barsam or 
Betnespa. Unconsciously-I partook of my own in- 
vention, “ In Dominum perniciosa suum.” Like 
Perillus, I have been the author of what has caused 
my own death. My reason has returned, only to tell 
me I am dying. My housekeeper, as soon as she 
thought I could understand her, boasted of her arti- 
fice, and how she had been cheating the doctor. 

Twacaba Kiciman. 
TASTE AES 
SOMETHING THAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 

There is no mania so general among the readers of 
fiction as the mania for incident—incident of all kinds. 
The dialogue may be brilliant, the descriptions beau- 
tiful, the characters original, the sentiments noble and 
well expressed; no matter: your book must have a 
duel in it, a “sudden death,” a “found drowned,” a 
“dreadful murder,” or a “ mysterious disappearance.” 

We record the following “incident,” in the hope 
that such as may be going to dine—ravenously hun- 
gry—upon a “three vol. post oct.” will not find their 
appetite impaired by a “relish” that owes its existence 
to real life. aay 

“What a place for a gentleman to live in!” said 
Henry Evanshaw, a victim of the Greek-and-Latin- 
incompetency system, as he sat in his back attic, 
which “ served him for parlour, and kitchen, and all,” 
one dreary afternoon in September; and in “ melan- 
cholic moode and accentes lowe” he began taking 
an inventory of tie properties which constituted his 
“ furnishe 2 lod ings,’ and consisted of very litle 
more than pe k, paper—six treatises, eight epics, 
and nine nov els! 

Henry bad again resigned hiniself to the gloom of 
contemplat ve retrospection, when the accents of his 
landlady broke upon his ear—not “ like Houri’s 
hymn,” bat in a tone the very reverse of that kind of 
pronennced te be “» most ex- 





weee which has been 


colient hi yae weommd > -intife stig she de phate 
man” had been again with the letter from Brighton, 


and had again “ refused to leave it,” save for prompt 
payment. ~ "This was from his father, to whom he had 
written two days previously for another “Jast supply.” 

In the evening Mr. Evanshaw was passing a neigh- 
bouring coflve-house to which he sometimes resorted, 
and longing to be possessed of such a som as would 
justify him in enteriug, when he was accosted by its 
proprietor—* I think, sir, your name is Evanshaw!” 

“It is,” said Henry, and tailors and bailiffs alter- 
nately passed before his eyes. 

“T havea parcel for you, sir, left. this afiernoon;” 
and in two minutes the packet was placed on the 
table at which Henry had now seated himself, and 
the poor scholar was left monarch, pro fem., of all he 
surveyed. 

A flush of hope crimsoned his hungered cheek as 
he broke the seals of the packet; it was but momen- 
tary, and the sigh that instantly followed bespoke the 
nan whom experience had taught to expect disap- 
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choicest pictures of the old masters, with the 
tion of that opposite the fire-place, whieh was F; 
covered by a mahogany set of bookshelves. 
« Roand the lamp of fretted go 
Bloom’d ions of C 
The other room ton! 
elegant ‘ 
dear friend, and all that he could have ‘ 
the abject poverty from which he had jist been res- 
cued, were there: less than three hours before, they 
had lain scattered about traiperere e 
He had thus nothing to regret—every 
contribute to his well-being, mental and ,physical; 
misery seemed to have been changed into happiness 
as suddenly and unaccountably as Harlequin changes 
a beefsieak into a beautiful 

Verily, if, as Bishop contends, our life is 
but a dream, what a supper must many of us have 
eaten before we first went to bed! What a very im- 
proper quantity of snperfluities we must have indulged 
in, that such not-to-be-accounted-for and co 
things take place; tat misery and happiness come 
and go—now one, and now the other; that now we are 
beloved, now hated—now weeping, now laughing; in 
short, how very good an argument it is in support of 
the Bishop's theory, that our life is so like the dreams 
that we have on our beds of down or flinty couches— 
equally parodoxical, absurd, and useless! 

Weeks passed away, during which Henry heard 
nothing of the “gentleman in blue,” whom he half 
suspeeied to be a relation of the “gentleman in biack.” 
He nevortheless had done little else than enjoy him- 
self in the company of his delighted old authors— 
friends, who had been his only ones in need, and to 
whom he now felt increased gratitude, as well as re- 
spect and affection. 

There are few pleasanter places than a public. ex- 
hibition room—the realm of colour, delight, and re- 
fined enjoyment. About a theatre, we know not 
why, there is an inherent appearance of dissipation; 
twe effort to get at pleasure strikes us more nak od 
pleasure itsell} every body laughs, but apparently only 
because others do; and furthermore, the of the 
day have left the revellers weary and “But 
a morning exhibitioa—with the sun pouring 4 
through the wigdewy s] ed faces, 
sociebie mp 
fic, the app cow 
really partaken of fy every one—isa remaant of the 
golden time; a place apart, sacred to innocence and 
knowledge—a temple fit to adorn the purity of a 
poetical paradise. Mr. Evanshaw agreed with ps, 
and, afier he had been there some two or three hours, 
found that he had not yet done one room. 

He was now struck by a particularly fine picture 
of Edward Landseer's, and sat down on a bench to 
enjoy it at his leisure. He had not been long seated 
thus, when a gentleman, who had, unperceived by 
him, placed himself by his side on the beach, observed 
to him that he thought the picture he was looking at 
was the finestin the room. ‘The stranger wes @ man 
of proportions the very smallest, though delicately 
moulded; and his deportment had that charueier which 
is implied, though not Nee crmagrds bo word 
manly—a mixture of elegince, m y and 
sciousness. His features were handsome, bat 
remarkable for sweetness of expression and that patient 
ietude which is the result of either past suffering 











pointments, but whose g temp t bade 
him hope the best. 

The packet contained a letier, and a hundred 
pound Bank of England note! The former had 
neither signature nor cate, nor was the address of the 
writer mentioned; further, the hand-writing was per- 
fecily unknown to him. The contents were as fol- 
lows:— 

“ Mr. Henry Evanshaw is informed thatif he will 
go this night to 11 street, Cavendish square, he 
will find apartments fitted up for his reception, and 
the people of the house ready to pay him every atten- 
tion. Mr. H. E. is further informed that, if he will 
call to-morrow at Messrs. Drummond's, he may, on 
stating his name amd the above address, receive. the 
sum of £250; and that such sum may be had by him, 
on personal application, every quarter. Enclose is 
a hundred pound note.” 

A Royal salute, a discharge of artillery, would con- 
vey but a faint idea of theeechoing rat-iat-tat_ which 
astonished the intellects of the inhabitants of 
street, Cavendish square, as the clock siruck ten on 
the night of the day when our incident commenced. 
The lion’s head, had it been a real one, would have 
ached until the following Christmas. 

“Mr. Evanshaw, I presume?” said the landlady: 
“pray walk up stairs, sir. The gentleman in blue 
tald me to be prepared to receive you at about ten: 
The gentleman in blue, I'm 
sorry to say, sir, left about three minutes ago.” 

These Jast observations of the landlady were just 
concluded as the parties entered the drawing-room. 
The effect this produced on our hero, as he eniered, 
was very similar to that which the palace of the three 
sisters had upon the fishermen in the Arabian Nights. 
Astonishment is said to be the result of ignorance: all 
marvelling, therefore, must be excused a man who for 
the last eight years had been doomed to the bare walls 
and sterile interior of @ poet's attic. 

The room he entered was a noble one. The finest 
Turkey carpet hushed the treading of the delighted 
feet, rich crimson velvet curtains helped to inclose 
the warmth imparted by the cheerful fire, and the 
imagination partook of their fervid glowing—of their 
gorgeousness. A mirror, which reached the 
Was hung over the white marble mantel-piece; the 











with the grasp of Hercules, and holding with the te- 


walls were plentifully adorned with a few of the 








o: habits of study. His dress, by the way, was blue. 

“1 am happy, sir, in being able to agree wiih you,” 
said Evenshaw. “That picture of Landecer’s has, to 
me, more genius about it than any other | have seen, 
—more truth. The artist has a power greater than 
any other of expressing what be feels ; and it is this 
power to express, and not to feel onty, which consti- 
tutes the fine painter as well as the fine poet and 
musician But there are many other very bealitiful 
pictures.” a 

“There are, indeed,” replied the sttanger; “ you 
will forgive me if I am mistaken in judging from your 
last observations that you are disinclined fo make enm- 
parisons.” 

“IT did not mean so by what I then said. I simply 
wished to cultivate a feeling of gratitude for any thing 
of the beautiful that an artist gives us, however little 
that beauty may be. J will not forget, in my admi- 
ration of Landseer’s genius, the fecting and truth of 
that little landscape yonder. A dew-drop is lovely, 
though the smile of my mistress is more so; and cer- 
tain troubles, sir, have made my heart bound forward 
with the deepest gratitude fo the mind that can 
bring a smile from my heart, or for an instant un- 
nerve the frown that suffering hes placed upon my 
brow.” 

“| cordially sympathise with you in that feeling,” 
returned the stranger ; “ that theory has been my com- 
fort through life—has enabled me to encounter pover- 
ty with a light heart.” 

“What would become of Jove,” asked our hero, 
“ if that theory were not the true one? What would 
beeome of association! ‘That one finest thing which 
our experience bad taught us, and that one only, would 
then be beloved by us, and the whole wisdom of * na- 
tural piety’ be done away with. In fact it is impoasi- 
ble for humanity to feel otherwise, seeing that it is a 
creation whose happiness is half generated by memo- 
ry—by the past, however sad or various.” 

Some time passed, and the two gentlemen seemed 
little inclined to drop a conversation in which their 
own separate views and opinions discovered them- 
selves to be so agreeably in unison. TF teness of 
the hour, however—it was nearly four k—obli- . 
ged Evenshaw to think of returning and he in- 
iimated as mach to his companion, who, with an un- 
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English cordiality, yet with the truest and most defe- 
-rential politeness, proposed that they should dine to- 
gothor at his own house. This arrangement Even- 
shaw gladly consented to; and, arm in arm, as though 
they had been friends who had “ grown up insepara- 
‘bly together,” they descended the staircase, mounted 
our hero's cab, and in ten minutes were seated at 
their ease in the stranger's drawing-room in Hanover 


The dinner was over, and for some reason or other, 

was happier than he had felt for many years. 
ith a man who was evidently not only a scholar, but 
also of refined tasie and profound reading, he felt, 
the first time these eight years, in his element; 
and as he turned over the pages of his friend’s parch- 
mentcovered Theocritus or Homer, pages browned 
by the breath of antiquity, the flush of sympathy suf- 
fused his face, and he could have taken him by the 
hand with a!l the glowing cordiality of an old and fond 
associate. 

“Were you ever in Italy, sir?” sail the stranger 
hos, afier some conversation on other matters. 

“ Yea, somo ten years ago.” 

* You travelled over the Alps, of course!" 

* Ves, I did,” said Evenshaw. “The Alps are dear 
mountains to me. Their grandeur, their scenery, 
their momories, I can appreciate to the full ; but it is 
“extraordinary how a little bit of the heart, how a feel- 
ing, a particle of love, takes precedence with me of all 
that is merely mental. I saved a man’s life on the 
Alps, and my gratitude to Heaven for giving me the 
opportunity of doing so makes me daily happy; for 
daily 1 give vent to it ere the labours of the day are 
entered upon.” 

“Did you ever meet in Ltaly with an Englishman 
of the name of Barrow ’” 

“Barrow! “T'was his name? the name of him I 
preserved. Is he living?” 

“Strange to say, though I have seen him every 
morning for many years, I do net know him. I mean 

in the profvand acceptation of the word. If I did know 
him, I should have mastered one of the greatest meta- 
physical difficulties in the world.” 

“ You speak in riddles. Can I see him!" 

“That is for you to say. I should think you might, 
for he sits close to you at this instant.” And with 
these words the stranger bared his wrist, and discover. 
ed to his friend the scar made by a. wolf's teeth. 

The friends were now in each other's arms. 

“ Domestic calamities of all sorts have ajtered me, 
my dear Evanshaw,” said Barrow, afier a time.— 
# But good philosophy has enabled you to carry cheer- 
fal and unimpaired looks, despite your long poverty 
Ie every thing arranged as you like it in street?” 

“ How is it possible that you could know my lodg- 

on 
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“ Simply, because I—I am the geatleman in blue" 

There was too good an understanding between the 
ftiends—the faith of cach in the other's nobility of 
nature, ect all entreaties on the part of the one, and 
all refusals to be obliged on the part of the other, quite 
out of the questivn. They felt, as it were, with the 
same heart. 

Many years have passed away during which period 
the two friends have not been once separated. They 
took up their abode together the day afier their meet- 
ing at the Exhibition; have both married since ; and 
with their respective children, still have one roof co- 
vering them,—are, while we are writing, in the very 

“best health (we drank tea with them last night,) and 
a®young al heart, and as full of hopefulness and kind 
doctrines, as they were twenty years ago. H. i. 


Maxine tue Teetn Water —While we 
awaited further orders on the road-side, 1 was 
amused to see General Slade, who commanded 
the brigade of cavalry attached to us, order up 
his sumpter mule and bosrowing our doctor's, 
medical panniers, which he placed in the middle 
of the road by way of a table, with the assistance 
of his orderly drazoon, undid several pachages, 
and presently displayed a set-out wh ch was more 
than enongh to tempt the cupidity of the hungr, 

bers. cons:sting of an honest-looking loat of 
Dread, a thundering large tongue, and the fag 
end of a hiam—a bottle of porter, and a Lal! onc 
of brandy.” The bill of fare is, still as legibly 
writ cn on my remembrancoas om the day that 
A first saw it—for such things cannot be and over- 
come us like a Christmas feast, without especial 
longings for an invitation ; but we might have 
sighed and looked, and sighed again, for our long- 
i were useless—our doctor, with his usual 
polieles, made sundry attempts to insinuate 
imself upon the hospitable notice of the general, 
by endeavouring to arrange the panniers in a 
more classical shape for better accommodation, 
for which good service he received bow for bow, 
with a considerable quantity of thanks into the 
bargain, which after he had donc his best, (and 
that was mo jokc,) still left him the general's 
debtor on the svore of civility. When the doctor 
has failed the attempt of any other individual be- 
comes a forlorn hope, but nothing seems desper- 
ate to a British suldier, and two thorovghgoinz 
ones, the commanders of the Twelfih and Four- 
teenth Light Dragoons, (Colonels Ponsonby and 
larvey) whose olfactory aerves, ala distance of 
aome hundred yards, having snuffed up the 
tainted air, eagerly followed the scent, and come 
to a de ul point before the general and his pan- 
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BAILLIE MACWHAP‘LeE EOLIA. 
DONALD. ETHERIA. 
CHRISTIE. A'TENDANT SVE?PH. 
MELA. DAME GOURLIE. 
JESSIE. 
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Scent 1.—The Interior of a Scotch Farm House. In 
the Flat, three large Glass Doors and a Staircase 

leading to the Upper Story, and also the entrance to 
the Cellar. To the left,a Door and Window; to the | 
right,a Rustic Chimney. 

Donatp is discovered asleep in a large Arm-Chair: | 
Under the Window Cunustit is also asleep. A Svieu 

is kneeling at the fect of Doxa n, on whom she gazes 


the pleasure she enjoys at being thus so near to him j 
she loves. Throwgh the Glass Doors Svirus are seen | 
Jlitting Lackwards and Sorwards, who sing the follow- | 
ing Chorus. 
Chorus. Hush! : 
Sylph. Hash! : 
Chorus. We Sy\phs, on noiseless wing. 
Airy dreams to mortals bring ; 
In vision'd joys theirsenses steey 
And watch around them while they sleep. 


Hush, hush! 





m, 


Soto—Sylph 
Child of the air, as Zephyr free, 
"T'was mine to soar on airy pinion ; 
Over mount, and over sea, 
Ranging pleasure’s wide dominion. 
Now, to win a mortal’s love, 
Near him still I fondly hover; 
My foolish heart no joy can prove, 
Like this—to watch my sleeping lover. 
Donald. (In an agitated voice, and stetching out his 
arms as if dreaming ) 
Oh, heavens! (The Sylph timidly retreats 
What soit, eachanting, nameles pleasures seem 
My bosom toinvale! Ordo I dream? 

(The Sylph softly ascends the back of the Arm-chair, 
and flutters her blue wings over him to refresh the 
aur.) 

Or see | yet the lovely form, more gay 
Than dancing sunbeams! Fly me not—oh, stay ! 
The Sylph imprints @ Kiss on Donald's Brow, who 
starts up) 
ENSEMBLE 
Donald. Yea, ‘tis her lovely form, more gay, 

Than dancing sunbeams! 

Chorus. Come! 
Sylph. Come! 
Chorus. Where whimpering breezes tell, 
The butterfly’s birth in the vi'let’s bell. 
The bee hums there its song of mirth, 
As light we trip the daisied earth 
During the ensemble Donald makes several efforts to 
detain the Sylph, but in vain. At the close of the 
Music she es apes through one of the Glass Doors.) 
Donald. No, no —twas no deceptive spell, 

Her breath, like the rose-scented breeze, gently fell. 

Her kiss, which might bosoms of marble inspire, 

Still thrills though my franne—al! my soul is on fire. 
Christie. (Stil asleep.) Dang it! a bit of a kiss is 

no such great affair, after all. 

Donald. (Starting) Ah! I had forgotten him.— 

Could he have seen her too? (Calls.) Christie! Chris- 





Fly me not—o 








tie! 

Christie. (Still half asleep.) Holloa, there! Eh! 
( Yawning.) 

Donald. (Impatientily.) Did you see her? speak! 


Christie. See her! don't | see her every night? 

Donald. ( Aside.) He too! 

Christie. And then she's such a loving body; "tis a 
mortal pity she's not the same when a man’s awake. 

Deneld. I, too, might make the same complaint 

Christie. (Yawning.) Dang it! why did you waken 
me, Donald? She did smile so sweetly upon me, and 
my heart went thump—thamp, for all the world like 
Sandy's Mail in my godmother’s barn 

Donald. (In a tone of vexation.) Can it be possible, 
Christie, that yon speak the trath! 

Christie. Ah, you're jealous, mayhap.—tHa! ha! 
(Laughing.) And what think you, man, she stooped 
down as I thought to kiss me 

Donald. Pshaw! 

Christie. (In a doleful tone.) 1 held up my cheek, 
and she gave me—— 

Donald. Well? F 

Christie. Sach a rattling slap o’the face, that 1 was 
glad When I woke to find all my teeth in. Sach a 
tingler! . 

Donald. Fool! is it of Jessie you're speaking ’— 
(Aside.) He knows nothing. 

Christie. Nae, but she’s the fool, though ; dear, pret- 
ty Jessie, to think of marrying you, when I love her 
little finger, better than you do her whole body. (Half 
| crying.) “Tis a sin and a shame! me her sixteenth co 
sin, too—and her mother my godmother—and this 
very day, too! Oh, oh! (Cries.) 

Donald. To-day! ‘tia so indeed. (Looks towards the 
spot where the Sylph had disappeared) And shall | 
never see thee again? No, no, I must not even wish 
it; thou art bui a blissful vision—a beauieous chime- 
ra: and J, Jessie, must think of love and thee. 





niers. But although they had flushed their game. 
they dit not succeed in bagging it; for while the 
general gave plenty of his own tongue, the duece 
take the slice did he offer them of the bullock’s 
—and as soon as he had satisfied his own appe- 
lite, he very deliberately bundled up the fray- 
ments, and shouted to horse, for the enemy had 

this time withdrawn from our front, and join- 

the main boly of the army on the heights of 
Santa: cm.—Kintaid's Random S' o's. 





Sin Witciam Davenant.—He had the luck 
to be connected with great names and great 
events; to say nothing of historical matiers— 
with which, however, he was much mixed up— 
and the kings, and queens, and princes, amougst 
whem he ‘lived. He is reported to have been 
Shakspeare's illegitimate son; to have been 
saved from execution at Milton's intercessiun, 
whose life he had the Lonour and happiness of 
saving in return: gad he certainly joined Mat 
thew Locke in producing Macht with the 
grandest nmsic; helped 4 ow to alter—that is, 
to spoil, The Temprat; bad one of the two 
theatrical patents, introduced painted scenes— 
-. was buried close to Chaucer.—Miss Mit 





Christie. (Looking towttrds the Door.) Oh, dear! oh, 
| dear! here she comes! blushing like a rose, and her 
eyes so mild—and ‘tis all for him. Oh, I could—I 
could 
| Eater Dame Govatie and Jessix, followed by Hosur 
and Jaxer. 

Dame G. Well, my lads and lasses, this onght to be 
a right merry time at the old farm-house : to-day the 
betrothing, and then the wedding. ( Hobbie takes Cloak 
up stairs and hangs it up.; Come, Donald, kiss your 
bride ; though I'm hor mother that says it, there's ne'er 
a bonnier lass in the island. (Donald advancing, takes 
Jessie's hand and kisses it.) 

Jessie. Dear Donald! are you not glad this day will 
bind us for ever to each other? 

. Dearest Jessie, 1 can think of nothing but 

our approaching ha»piness. 

Jessie. Can | believe you? 

Donald. Why should you doubt me? 
woman can | ever love but you? 

Jessie. (Giving him her hind.) There now: that was 
the prettiest speech I've heard from’ you this long 
while. 

Christie. (To Dame Gourlie) How pleased she 
looks; he’s making some fine flammery speech now. 
Lord help her, that's not the way he'd go to court 








What other 








* 
Dame G. And what would he do then, you great 
booby ? 
Christie. Do as I do: stare at her for hours together, 
with his eyes and mouth wide open, and when he 
would say a sweet thing or two, feel as if he had got 


a blue bottle there. 


Dame G. Ah. my poor Christie, all your jealousy 
wont prevent their marriage, | can tell you. (refires 
with Donald.) 

Christie. And more shame for you, godmother. I'm 


sure if I'd thought you'd been so unnatural to me, I'd 


never have been your godson. 


Jessie. (Turning to Christie) My good Christie, 


you'll sooa find some one tw console you. (Christie turns 
away in anger 


What! are you so angry with me, you 
will not give me your hand? 

Caristic. (Snatching her hand and devouring it with 
kisses.) Oh, if you were always like this, I'd forgive 


you al 


Jessie. Poor Christie! (Christie attempts to seize her 


with looks of impassioned tenderness, and expresses | hand again, Donald passes between them.) 


Donald. Nay, Jessie. 
Christie. Th 
fort me? 
Dame G. There, there, havedon® with these fvole- 
ries. Here come all the village lads aud lasses with 
their bridal gifis. 
Enter a group of young G 
SANrs, the former bearkng 
CuHort 
we bring, 
Fresh flowers of spring, 
Sweet as the bride, and blooming 
This pretiy dove, 


savage! can't you let ber even com- 







Ls, followed by young Pra- 
rifis of various kinds. 
3. 


See, here 


Coos faithfn! love— 
This plaid—oh, how becoming! 


Oh, still be theirs, 
Life free from cares, 
No thorns amongst Love's roses, 
Be each fond breast, 
The favour'd nest, 
Where gentle Peace repases 
The Chorus is first sung through by the Girls, who 
present to Jessie the various offerings. One young Girl 
gives her a Scotch Plaid, which she tries on and then 
lays it on the arm-chair. The other presents are 
The Corps de Ballet then dance a 

Highland Fling, during which the women repeat the 

Chorus, and ultimately join in the Dance 

Jessie. My good friends, how much I thank you all. 

Dame G. 1s she not a blooming bride, my lasses? 
well, ‘twill n be your t 
Aside.) | could ery for spite to hear their 
talk; and | know he don’t love her—no, that he don't. 
Donald. Vain are all my efforts ; the form 
that beauteous being is ever before my eyes. 

Jessie. (Aside, observing Donald.) How sad he looks, 
I know not what to think. 

Donald. (Looking towards the Glass Doors.) Could I 
but see her once more before——(Gees to the Chim- 
ney, perceives Waa in the ce Heavens! you here? 
(Drags hit out 

All. ( Terrified.) The Wizard of the Glen! 

Dame G. Oh, dogg! oh, dear! some ill-fuck will 
surely happen! (Donald rushes towards Hela, the Pea- 
sants retain Donald.) 

Donald. (Angrily.) What brings you here t 

Hela. That which brings all the rest: to see you 
betrothed to your young bride theie. 

Donald. Begone ! mysterious fiend, your presence is 
always attended with some calamity! 

Hela. What harm can a poor, helpless being do to 
any one? 

Donald. Your diabolical arts and practices are well 
known. Begone—detested wretch! or. 

Jessie. (Detaining him.) Nay, Donald, let every one 
be welcome here on such a day as this. 

Christie. Come, my lads! you'll let the poor body 
stay, won't you? 

All. Yes! yes! 

Hela. Thanks! thanks! my children, and now I'll 
tell you your fortunes. 

Concertep Piece. 


carried up s'airs 











Chrisie, 


Aside 
of 


rner.) 





Hela. And now your kindness to repay, 
Give each a hand, your fates I'll tell. 

Girls. Llere’s mine! here's mine! 

Hela. A moment stay, 


One at a time will be as well 
What's your wish, maiden, tell me true !— 
( Looking at her hand.) 
First Girl. Only a hnsband 
Hela. You'll have two. 
First Girl. Two thousand thanks ! 
All Now me—now me! 
Hela. One at atime, I say. Let's see 
This pretty palm, I'm much afraid 
You're born to live and die a maid. 
Secon? Girl. A maid! you ugly fright away! 
I don’t believe a word you say. 
Hela. Perhaps you've cause. But won't the bride 
Her fortune learn? 
Oh, yes, I'd hear 
What fate my wedding will betide. 
Hela. The happiest, you need not fear. (Looking at 
her Hand.) 
Jessie. Yet say, does Donald's bosom glow 
For me—as mine fur hima? Speak! 
Hela. No! (General surprise.) 
Donald. Dare not to say so, cursed elf! 
Christie. Stand off! fear nothing ; I myself 
Will take your part, for spite of you 
The Wizard o° the Glen speaks true. 
Donald. The wretch! the maniac! Jessie, dear, 
Believe not, trust not, what you hear. 
Jessie. My Donald's truth I'll never fear. 
Christie. Well time will show, 
But if you'd know, 
Jessie's true love, ye see him here. 
And Jessie, you 
May shortly rue 
Your seorn of Christie ; tremble! fear! 





Jesse. 


Hela. 


dear. (To Hela.) 
Ves, time will show ; 
But well I know, 
My Donald's vows are all sincere. 
Donald. Yes, time wil! show, 
- But well I know, . 
My vows to Jessie are sincere. 
Hence, hence—begone! 
Or dread my anger'— 
Fly, cursed one! 
Rest here no longer. 
Chorus. Let him begone, 
And calm thine anger, 
His wiles are known, 


Jensie. 








her if he was a real lover. 


Heed them no longer. 


Donald and Jessie. Fly, fiend ! or it shall cost you 


Hela. Mast I begone? 
Oh, why this anger? 
Your secret's known, 
Deceive no longer. 
Chorus. Let him begone, &c. 
Christie. No, don't begone ! 
Fear not his anger, 
His secret’s known, 
He'll sham no longer. 
Chorus. Let him begone, &c. 
(Exit Hela. threatening Donald, who attempts to follow 
him, but is prevented. 
Donald. Miserable impostor! 
Dame G. Be calm, Donald ; no one believes his idle 
words. 
Christie. Yes, but I do, though; and it's a shame 
for you, Jessie, to m arry a man that you're told does 
not love. 
Donald. Christie, beware you do not provoke me 
too far. 
Dame G. Fy—fy, Donald—who ever heeds what 
Christie says? 
Christie. But you must heed it, godmother. I tell 
you all will be on your head, if you let her marry him. 
Oh, Jessie—if you want a real husband—a faithful 
husband—a loving husband—do as Hela bid you: 
take me. 
Jessie. Poor Christie? I do believe you, but 
Christie. (Kneeling to her.) She said ** Poor Chris- 
tie!” Oh, how my heart does go thumping. (He is 
about to seize her hand—Donald takes the place of Jessie, 
and Christie, still on his knees, seizes his hand in mis- 
take, which he kisses) 1 swear by this litle lily 
hand—- 
Donald. (Pushing him off.) There, you stupid block- 
head. 

All. (Laughing.) Yes, with his little lily hand—ha, 
ha, ha! 

Dame G. Come, ‘tis time to dress the bride for the 
betrothal. Baillie Macwhapple will soon be here 
with the marriage contract. Where are the brida- 
maids? 

Girls. Here! here! 

Dame G. Away, then, and if possible, make her 
handsomer than she is at present. [Exit Bridesmaids 
up stairs) Come, Christie, draw some of our oldest 
ale—— 

Christie. Me draw! I'm sure I shall turn the ale 
sour if I look in the jug! 

Dame G. And Vl go and take a peep into the 
kitchen—the Baillie thinks the best part of a wedding 
is the eating and drinking! (Frit Dame Gourlie— 
The Girls lead Jessie up the Staircaise. Christie looks 
mournfully after her, and exits into Cellar. Peasants 
go off by the Glass Doors. 

Recrrative— Donald. 
Poor Jessie! yes, she loves me! I'll requite 
Her fond affection ;—yet the sirange delight 
That magic kiss inspire When, 
Enchanting fair, sh I behold again 
That form bewitching, which must ever reign, 
Fixed firm, in Donald's all bewildered brain? 
S xc—Donald 
Art thou a form of mortal birsh, 
With charms so wondrous fair! 
Or cradled far t 
Some spirit of the air! 
Thy witching pow'r—whence does it flow? 
Ought I thy spells to fear? 
Oh! if thy love can bliss bestow, 
Appear! appear! appear! 
(The window bursts open as if from a gust of wind. — 
The Syiru appears and descends. 
Recrrative—Donald. 
Powers of enchantment! tell, oh, tell me ; say— 

Thou form angelic, far more bright 

Than diamonds dipp'd in dazzling light— 
Com’st thou to heckon me away 

To dark perdition or to bliss? 

Speak ! I adjure thee by that kiss, 

Which stl L 
Sylph. Hush! 

Donald. What voice divine! 

Oh, speak again, say, art thou mine? 

Thou brightest queen of Donald's heart, 

Say, who, and what, and whence thou art? 
Sylph. (Approaching.) Listen 

Airn—Nylph. 
Deep in the forest dell, 
The Sylphid loves to dwell, 
With the timid fawn, 
Sporting at early dawn. 
Or near some limpid stream, 
Shunning the noontide beam ; 
Revels in shady bow’r, 
Enamour'd of leaf and flow'r. 





1 still haunts me! 












ond this earth, 





| 

Oft with the lark I soar, 
Where stars their radiance pour; 
Where the sunbeams rise, 
In the eastern skies. 
But, ah! no more I rove, 
Chain’d by the tyrant love ; 
My sportive joys are o'er, 
I weep,—and I adore. 

Deep in a forest dell, &e. 

Donald. You weep! Oh, what sorrows can teach 
ao angelic a being? 

Sylph. Can you ask? You, who to-day are about 
to plight your faith to another. 

Donald. You love me then! Dare I believe it! 

Sylph. Alas, it is my destiny. For thee I have 
forsaken my companions—my beloved haunts—my 
sports—my flowers. For ever near thee, I am thy 
watchful guard. When sultry heats oppress thee in 
the sylvan chase, my wings exhale a cooling air, your 
bosom heaves a sigh of pleasure, and I am blest! 

Donald. Wer voice thrills to my soul! I have not 
power to resist the dangerous fascination. 

Sylph. And when the shades of night descend, still 
1 am at your side. A dream of love and bliss en- 
chants you, ‘tis I bestow it. The smile of pleasure 
plays upon your lips, fundly I press a kiss upon your 
brow. Ah, cruel one! that kiss bat makes your heart 
beat more warmly for another. 

Donald. (Aside.) She loves me! (Aloud.) Fairest 
creature! Where didst thou first behold me? 

Sylph. You eame to gather flowers upon the moun- 
tain’s side. At first I wns offended, for those flowers 
were mine: but soon I wished them sweeter and more 
blooming, that they might ofiener lure you to my re- 
treat. (Sighing.) I knew not then you sought them 
for your bride. Ah, that bride! how fair she is! and 
I, too—Oh, if you did but love me! 

Donald. (Snatching her hand.) Love you! Oh, 
heavens! But——(Dropping her hand.) No, no—I 
dare not—honour forbids me. 





Sylph. (Mournfully.) Farewell, then, for ever. 


Donald. No, no—for who could, unmoved, behold 

those eyes, that form, that mein—those charms despise 

——(Ashe gazes on her, he loses all self-command ; 

Sascinated by her charms, he kisses her.) 

Enter Cunistit with jug, from the Cellar,and perceives 
the Sylph in the arms of Donald. 

Christie. Ho, ho, there! here's fine doings! Jessie, 

Jessie !—godmother, I say ! (Running up the staircase.) 

Donald. Vm losi—they come! (The Sylph springs 

into the arm-chair, and Donald covers her with the cloak 

or plaid.) 

Enter Jessie and Dame Gouruir, followed by Bripgs- 

. MALDS. 

Christie. T tell you 1 saw it with my own eyes—a 

woman, hugging and kissing a woman! (Goes to 

wards the Chair, Donald pushes him back.) 

Jessie. (Taking the arm of Donald.) Oh, Donald, 

speak! tell me, is mt true? 

Christie. (Who has passed to the other side of the 

Chair.) Not true, indeed! Look here; I'll show you 

the impudent hussy. (Tears off the cloak—the Sylph 

has disappeared—general surprise) El! how's this? 

Stupified ) 

Dame G_ Ay, how's this, you mischief-maker ? 

Girl. Why, Christie, you've been tasting the ale, 
and see double this morning. Ha, ha, ha! (All laugh 
at him) 

Jessie. (Gravely.) Fy, Christie, I did not think you 
capable of so wicked an myention! 

Christie. And you too! But I tell you my eyes 
and myself both saw it—we con't both be mistaken. 
Dame G. Hold your tongue, ‘tis your jealousy put 
this falsehood into your head 

Shaking the cloak and searching round the 
Why, hang it! where could he have hid her? 
Oh, if I can but catch the minx! 

Dame G. Dear heart! here be the Baillie waddling 
along, and all the lads coming to look for their part- 
ners. (Calling). Janet, Hobbie, | say—quick, quick! 
Enter Battuin Macwnare re, followed by the young 

Vittacers, Jaxer and Honnte, af the same time 

carrying in a Table, with Ale, Cakes, §c, which is 

placed near the Window. 

Baillie. Good day, Dame; all the lads and lasses 
ready, eh? That's right—that’s right, J like these 
merry meetings. 

Dame G. That you do, your worship, and you're 
always the merriest amongst us 
taste our ale? 

Baillie, And welcome, my guvod Dame. (Baillie 
seats himacdlf at the Table. The Svirn re-enters, De 
sees and pursues her—she crosses the Stage be- 
he Dancers, glides up the Staircase and disappears 
Scotch ¢ r against a panne 


Christe 


chair 





nak 
hind 
behi 






oak, which ia he 


of the wpper room—Donald pulls down the Cloak, and 
remains petrified with astonishment 

Jes ( Perceiving the absence of D mald.) Donald, 
Donald ! where are you? 

Dame G. (To Donald.) What are you staring at 
there, man? 

4l/. Donald, Donald! (Donald sler’y returns.) 

Poillie. (To Dame Gourlie, off Your daugh- 
tor has certainly a very ardent bridegroom. 

‘ vie. You deserve it, Jessie. 1 told you if you 
‘ ! a loving, fond, ardent——i.at ‘tis no matter 


how 

Jessie. (Going to Donald.) Donald! Donald! he * 
neither sees no hears me. (To Dame, weeping.) Deag 
mother, what's the meaning of all this? 
Dame G. Nothing, nothing, child ! ‘tis love that has 


him to his senses. 
Baillie. (Ceming forward 
the rings? 
Dame G. Here is my daughter's, your worship. 
Christie. Carse it, for a villanous ring! 
Baillie. And the bridegroom—is this he ? (Pointing 
to Christie 
Christie. LT ought to be your worship, but 
Dame G. Hold your tongue, fool! Donald, I say" 
your ring! 
Tk 


—here it is! (Aside 


Well, Dame, where are 









J id, (Starting and advancing.) The—the ring 
I tremble, | know not why, “tise 
weakness I cannot overcome. (As he holds out the ring, 
the Svivu seizes ut and disappears up the Chimney == 
Merciful powers ! what has she done ? 


Concertep Pince 
Jessie. With hope and fear my bosom swelling! 
Christie. The grief I feel is past the telling! 


Cuoravus 
Now the maiden smiles and blushes, 
As she breathes her tiraid wow ; 
Joy the bridegroom's cheek deep Qushes, 
Joy that lovers only know 
Baillie. Be quick ; let's get this bosiness over. 
Jessie. Ob, happy hour for faithful lover! 
Christie. Oh, direful hour for slighted lover! 
Baillie. (To Dame Gourlie) By right your signature 
is first. (She signs.) 
Christie. With rage I think my heart will burst. 
Cnorvs. 

Poor Christie! sure his heart will burst. 
Baillie. (To Jessie) Come, gentle bride, ‘tis now 
your turn, (She signs.) 

Christie. By fits I shiver, and t burn. 
Cnorvus 
How hard in hepeless love to burn. 
Baillie. (To Donald.) Now let the envied bride- 
groom sign. 
Donald, who has kept at some distance from the Table, 
now approaches, and is met by Jessie. 
Donald. (To Jessie.) Jessie, you love me, do not 
fear— 
(Apart) Oh, what a wretched fate is mine. 
(To Jessie.) Sill to be thine—now hear me swear! 
(Apart.) This torture shall be borne. 

(The Baillie holds owt the contract to Donald, who has 
taken up the pen to sign; at the same moment the 
Syieu appears at the window, and carries it off.) 

Cuorus. 
What mystery is here— 
Can no one this explain? 
Baillie. The contract's gone, that’s clear, 
By Beelzebub, ‘tis plain. 
Cnorvs. 
Fatal omen! ills portending, 
Tremble—tremble, hapless pair! 
Surely fate, such token sending, 
Bids you, ere you wed, beware. 
Jessie. False such omen! illa ¢ tending! 
What can harm a constant pair? 
Love, to my heart new courage lending, 
Bids me of idle fears beware. 
Christie. Blessed omen! good portending! 
Sure the fates for me declare : 
Or Cupid's selt bis succour lending, 
Came to save me from despair. 





(During this ensemble, and the following cantabile, the 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE* MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. ra 





Ballie is drawing out a new contract. All the Guests 
surround the Table.) 
Enter Syiru. 
Sylph. (To Donald.) Break—break, my heart! on 
earth's cold lap reposing, 
Too sound my sleep to dream of even you ; 

Thou’rt lost to me—and life's dark scene is closing, 

Too dear lov'd mortal! hear my last adieu! 
Break—break my heart! 

(Donald, distracted, thinks only of the danger of losing 
his beloved Sylph for ever—She perceives his despair, 
and gently leads him away through the glass door in 
flat—Christie alone has observed his departure.) 





Baillie. Well, here's the new contract. 
Christie. He's gone, ‘tis too late 
Jessie. Gone! 
Christie. Ay, with a bonnie lass. 
All. Shame! 
Baillic. Stut the doors lest 
Christie. In sooth your to blame, 
For now the stud’s stole, you're for closing 
the ggte. 
Baillie. ) What an ontrage! falsely breaking 
Dame G. All the solemn vows he swore ; 
Chorus. } Let us follow, vengeance taking, 
fie shall never see her more! 
Christie. Glad my heart is, that was breaking, 
When I thought all hope was o'er ; 
I almost fear | am not waking, 
Heav'n grant we'll see him here no more! 
Jessie. Cruel lover! thus forsaking 


Her you promised to adore ; 
Oh, I feel my heart is breaking, 
At the thought we meet no more ! 

[Al the Men rush out of the Glass Doors in Flat, led 
by the Baillie. Jessie falls fainting in the Arms of 
her Mother and the Bridesmaids— Tableau—Chris- 
tie knees before her, and kisses her Hand ; then start- 
ing up, snatches a Gun from the Chimney and runs 
off ofter the rest. 

Scene 1l—A narrow Dell of Rocks at the Foot of a 

Mountain. 

Enter Cunistie, followed by Hosnie and VitLaGErs. 
Hobbie. A fine tramp we shall have of it, through 

bushes and briers. 

Chriztie. And where else, think ye, are we to look 
for Donald ! When a woman runs away with a young 
man, it isn’t likely she'd go hide him in the high road. 

First Villager. 
is a—a 

Christie 
name / 

Second Villager. And what is a Siffle, Christie ? 

Cheistie. A Siffle is—is a kind of fairy with wings, 
that hides in the hollow of a tree, like a woodpecker, 
or the clefts of a rock like a young eagle. 


Bat this is not a real wom an—this 





A Siffle—why, can't you remember the 


Hoblie. Heavens rave us! I told you, Master 
Christie, when you laughed at ghosts yesterday, "twas 
because you know'd nothing 

Christie. Well, well—don't let us lose our time. — 


Godmother has promised me Jessie, if I find the runa- 
way Donald 

First Villager 
with the lassie 
with his Siffle 

Christie. (Aside) That's my own opinion too ; a 
for that reason I'm leading them as far astray 

Enter Uswa 

Villagers. (Starting back alarmed.) The saints pre- 
serve us—Hela again! 

Hela. Good day, my children—good day. 
you've not found him, afier all your search. 

Christie. (To Villagers.) Ue knows every thing. 

Hela. (To Christie.) | know, too, that you will soon 
gain the wish of your heart 

Christie. Hear that, lads. 


In my mind, you'll have more chance 
verself if you leave him just as he is 


nd 
as I can 


So, 


1 told you the wizard bo- 


_dy—the—the kind Hela was my friend. 


Hé@a. That | am, Christie, you protected me when 
Donald insulied me; but—( With fury.)—he shall soon 
find what it is to brave my power 

First Villager. ( Aside.) Uis eyes shoot fire! let's be 
off! 


Hela (Aside to Christie.) Send them in the direc- 
tion they'll be sure not to find him. 

Christie. Mow shall 1 know that? 

Hela. He’s there, behind yon mountain. 

Christie. Thank you, kind Hela. (Aloud to Villagers.) 


Away, then, to the left, and if you don’t find him, it is 


not your fault. ( Aside.) Now I'll find Mr. Donald out 
at his tricks. (Exeunt all but Hela 
Hela. And I go to secure his happiness, and my re- 
venge. 
Recitative. 
To me what's mortal happiness? My fate 
Forbid’s a hope of pleasure. Yet to buy 
Revenge—-on Donald, too—I'll sacrifice 
The pangs I'd on his rival else bestow. 
Scena. 
Man's misfortune glad’s my soul, 
Yet I did not always know 
The fires which now my heart control, 
The joy to witness others wo. 
In days gone by, 
Alas! was I, 
A flow'ret, gay as rare, 
With heart as mild, 
As infant child, 
And features, too, as fair. 


But doom'd to prove, 
The shafis of love, 
From early virtucs wean'd ; 
From good estranged, 
Love's poison changed 
The flow’ret to a fiend. 
Now, Jealousy, Anger, Revenge and fell Hate, 
My soul have seduced, and so mingled my fate, 
and the slave 
grave 
Lightnings flash, and thunders rear, 


From passion to passion I fly, 
Of passion can only find rest in the 


Hela tastes of peace no more ; 
Shrieks and groans pervade the air, 
Guilt rejoices in despair. 

Scent Iil—A Lo 

ged rock, 


[Exit 
Sea Shore. To the 
of whichis a Ca- 


ely Spot on the 
at the foot 


vern—tbefore the Cavern ws a fi 


rightis arug 
¢ burning, over which 
is a large Cauldron On the ground 
Death's Head, tro Globes, Skulls of 
Toads, Snakes, &¢ 
standing on a nH 
Slow Muste 
InvocaTIon—Flela in the Cavern. 
Haste, spirits, hither throng, 
Trooping to our brazen gong! 
(The Gong in the Cavern mixes with the last Note. A 
rushing sound is heard oulside—the Wind whistles.) 
I hear, | hear them sweep along, 
Summon'd by the brazen gong! 


are seen a 


various animals, 
Three Witcurs are discovered 


und in the altitude of listening. 


Enter Heta, from Cavern. 

Enter a Group of Wircues, each holding a red Lantern 
lighted, and each accompanied by an Imp, holding a 
Broomstick, round the top of which plays a Will o’ 
the Wisp—each is also preceded by some hideous 
animal.) 

CHORUS OF WITCHES. 

Charming sister, here we've rid, 

From sulphur caverns merrily, merrily. 

Speak thy will, whate’er were bid 

By thee, we'll do right cheerily. 
Shall we curse, or shall we kill, 
Or merely torture merrily, merrily? 

Thou know’st we joy in working ill, 

"Tis that makes time pass cheerily, cheerily. 

(The Witches hand their Lanterus to the Imps, and sur- 
round the Cauldron. The Animals dance round with 
grotesque gambols.) 

First Witch. In haunted cove, and desert creek, 

With more than mortal tongue dare speak. 
We do our deeds! In magic hoary! 
All that make a witch's glory! 

Chorus. All that make, &e. 

(They all laugh with ferocious mirth.) 

In storms we raise the shipwreck'd dead, 

From graves we call the spirit fled, 

Theme for many a midnight story! 

All that make a witch's glory! 

Chorus. All that make, &c. 
(They all laugh as before.) 

First Witch. (To Hela.) Now tellus, beloved of the 
King of the Fiends, what dost thou demand from our 
art? 

Hela. The destruction of an enemy! 

Witches. A mortal? 

Hela. More hateful still—a sylph! 

Witches. (With a cry of rage.) A sylph! a sylph! 

Hela. Your fury charms me. Vengeance! 

All. Vengeance! vengeance ! 

Hela. (Stirring up the Cauldron, which emits a blue, 
sulphurous smoke.) See, the charm works! Now to 
summon those whose power must aid us! (An Imp 
presents him with a Rod, which lights of itself. He 
traces a flaming circle round the Cauldron—the Sea 
becomes much agitated.) 

Infernal spirits, hellish powers ! 
By the compact that is ours. 
Haste from the realms of endless fire, 
To aid a work of vengeance dire. 
cHnorus. 
We come! we come! 
Trooping to the brazen gong! 

Burst of Music mingling with the Gong—the Cauldron 
becomes red hot. Astaroth, supported by two Demons, 
rises. Each Demon carries a flaming Sword. Hela 
remains at the Cauldron. Thiee Witches stride 
hastily towards Astarcth, and with one action cast 
back their hoods and stand before him,avith their right 
arm extended, and bow 
Witches. To our mighty master 

Bow, as slaves, before his knee. 

(They dance round the Cauldron for a few seconds. 
Astaroth approaches the Cauldron, takes a goblet 
filled with a flaming liquid, and pours it in. Red 
and blue flames rise from Cauldron. Hela advances, 
and draws forth a silken Scarf.) 

cuorvs. 
Hail to our master! he whose sway, 
Hell's terrific realms obey. 
In the fell ingredients throw! 
Now our charm has wrought its wo! 
Thunders burst, and boil the sea! 
Dance about, with witches’ glee! 
Let our timbrels shake the air! 
Our delight is man's despair! 

(During the Chorus the Witches and Demons join hands. 
The Demons, with flaming swords, form diabolical 
dances with the Witches. The Imps and Animals 


Hela. 


@ bed of Flames, and the Scene is filled with hideous 





view af the Village, the Church upon an eminence; 
the front, upon the left is a large Beech Tree ; 
right a Grotto,the entrance covered with Rose Trees and 
flowering shrubs. 

Donacp is seen descending, with difficulty, a rocky path 
of the Mountain, while the Syvuru appears to slide 


to 


touch the earth with Ker Seet. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Sylph. And can you, love, so soon forget 
That mountain side, this daisied mead ? 
Donald. Oh, no ; then wherefore fly me yet? 
Sylph. Men are so fickle. 
Donald, You speak not of me, 
Whe faithful and true, 
Loves no one but you. 
Sylph. Oh, wait till my sister Sylphs you see. 
Soro—Sylph. 
From the rose-cover'd bowers, 
From the waves of the fountain, 
Or from seeking wild flowers 
Midst the moss of the mountain, 
Hither—hither—kaste to me, 
Sportive Sy!phs, where’er you be. 
Enter Sytru® from all sides, with wings of various 
colours. 
Cuorvus—Sylphs. 
Nor rose-twin'd bower, 
Nor «weetest flower, 
To us can yield such pleasure; 
As when with thee, 
In sportive glee, 
We trip a fairy mensure. 
(Donald attempts to clasp the Sylph in his arms, but she 
escapes from him, w hile the other Sylphs dance round | 
him; again he tries to seize her, but she eludes him; he 


enters softly behind him. 
| Sylph. (Te Donald.) Ah! is this a mortal’s love ? is 
it thus they prove their faith ? (She again disappears.) 
Donald. (Alone) She leaves me! mocks at my ar- 
dent passion! Am I then but the sport of an inexpli- 
cable being! Yet a being so enchanting, that I feel she 
is become dearer to me than existence. 
Soxoc—Donald 
Can'st thou love—yet coldly fly me? 
’ Beauteous riddle that thon art! 
Sofily smile, and then deny me, 
When I'd press thee to my heart. 
Like a lovely sportive child, 
Trifling with thy lover's pain ; 
Whilst a g'ance so sweetly wild, 
Tells me I’m beloved again. 











gambol in the most grotesque manner, the Sea becomes | 


in mistake is abou! to embrace another Sylph, when she | 


Sought mi 


Nondescripts. Tableau. 
é ACT IL 
Scent I.—An Open Glade in a Forest. A Mountain- | 
ous Country, through the Vista is seen a distant 


Oh, th’ extremes of bliss and anguish, 
Mingle in my fever'd breast ; 
Now in hopeless wo [ languish, 
Then in fancy am raost blest. 
Yet my fate I'll not upbraid, 
For I wish not to be free ; 
Since an age of pain is paid, 
By one tender sinile from thee! 
Curistie appears peeping from behind a Rock—Donald 
reeives him. 
Donald. Heavens: Christie here! Iam then disco- 
vered. 
Christie. (Coming forward.) So ’tis here I find you 
at last! 
Donald. And here I will remain for ever. 
kind Christie, you will not betray my retreat? 
Christie. 1 betray you! That's what I won't, I pro- 
mise you. Do you think I wish you to come back? | 
Not J, faith ; stay and welcome, since you are so happy | 
ere. 
Donald. Bat Jessie—poor Jessie! tell me, does she 


Good, 


The wild bee and butterfly, 
They may rest here. 
Hark! theie | ham, how it blends 
With the deep convent bell ; 
Such strains are of heaven, + 
Farewell! oh, farewell! 
Hela. But, hold ! here comes my detested enemy. 
Enter Donavn. 
Now is the moment. What ails you, Donald? 
. Whatever it may be, ‘tis no concernof yours. 
Hela. You might, at least, tell me your griefs, and 
who knows but [— 
Donald. Well, then, { am the most miserable of men. 
I love, I adore, an inexplicable being! I see her, 1 
hear her, but, like an airy vision, she for ever eludes 
my grasp. 
| “Hela. Poor youth! I pity you, for I know the object 
of your passion. You love a Sylph—ah! to render 
them constant is indeed a diilicult task ; yet I do know 
| of a talisman that might aid you. 





not execrate me ? 

Christie. Why, at first, to be sure, she was a little | 
glummish ; but atterwards—(significanil y)—the women | 
—you know there was the Dame, she was in a fine 
fury. “ What an abomination,” cried she, “a vile, per- 
jured wretch!" But, godmother, says I, for my part, I 
don’t blame Donald. 

Donald. And yet have been very guilty. 

Christie. Ob, don't make yourself uneasy, ‘tis a thing | 
happens every day ; a man jilts one woman for another 
because she’s richer or handsomer ; and your new one, 
to say the truth, has a sort of beauty that—that— 

Donald. You have seen her, then? 

Christie. Yes, through the trees. She's a fine figure 
of a woman—that she is ; bat—but there's one thing 
that's queerish, in my mind, ghe has got wings, eh ? 

Donald. She has. 

Christie. And don’t you find them awkward at times? 
Mayhap you like her the better for the novelty ? 

Donald. Oh, no, those wings drive me to despair.— 
When I would retain her near me, they bear her, like 
lightning, beyond my reach; and yet it is that very | 
grace, that erial lightness that fascinates my soul. 

Christie. (Aside.) Oh, that’s the way to fascinate ; | 
when I see Jessie, I'll fascinate her so! Ab, ah, who | 
knows if I were to try but Jessie might—yes, I i try. | 

Dénald. When I attempt to seize her hand, and 
speak to her of my transports, with childish playful- | 
ness she vanishes from ty sight. 

Christie. Ah, 1 see! (The Sylph appears and beckons | 
Donald; he hastens to her, and they exeunt.) You'd | 


| Squeeze her hand—aud crac k—ahe’ s gone! How aman | 
| does feel then, sure enot 





! You say, stay—stay ! tand | 
off she flies; and the more ne wouldn't, the more yo 
would, eh? Well, all that ! can say, Donald, is—(Tur 
ing round )—Eh, Donali—Doyald, I say! Is he flown | 
away, too —(Look 4)—and I wanted him to! 
teach me how the siffle—hang it! if here ben’t Jessie 
herself; now fora little rial grace, and—( Retires.) | 
Enter Jessie. | 
Jessie. Yes, 1 will end this state of torturing sus- 
pense : this is the way to the wizard’s cave, and I will 
know the worst from him. | 
Sonc—VJessie. 
Thou art not he, whose looks of love, 
Did this poor heart beguile— 
Thou art not he, who fondly strove 
To win from me a smile. 
Oh, no! for he would weep to see | 
The tears that fall anmark’d by thee— 
Thou art not he—thou art not he! 


ing abou 


Thou art not he, who lately vow'd | 
For me he'd spurn a throne ; 
Whose ardent glance amidst the crowd 
mine alone. 
His form is thine—but could it be— } 
Could e’er his heart be cold to me? 
Oh, no ; "tis false—thou art not he! | 
Jessie. Alas! how can I still think of him after his | 
cruel desertion? He, for whom I disdained the poor, 
faithful Christie. 


| Enter Curistie. 


Christie. Oh, say that. again—it makes my heart 
to the |J8™p up into my mouth! 


d she flutiers h s,and seems ly t 
oar saglas nee ap Mies ag tige paren | have been looking for him every where. 


Donald. Whither, oh, whither would’st thou lead ? 


| 


Jessie. I—I said nothing! 

Christie. Yes, yes, you did, though—you said— 

Jessie. But | did not think you were there. Tell 
me, Christie, have you seen— 

Christie. No, no! though to please you, Jessie, 1 


Jessie. Poor Christie! your affection is indeed true, 
when it leads you even to sacrifice your own feelings 
to gratify me. 

Christie. ( Aside.) She j ities me! Now to try the 
seducing ways of the siffle. (Looks at Jessie.) 

Jessie. Poor fellow ! his senses are affected, and it is 
for me—for me, who treated him so unkindly. (Advan- | 
ces to take his hand.) 

Christie. (Snatching away his hand abruptly— Aside.) | 
It takes already. 

Jessie. Christie—good, kind Christie—be calm! 

Christie. (Aside) Who would have thought she'd | 
come round so soon ? (Looks at himself with affectation.) | 

Jessie. Dearest Christie! who knows but some day | 
or other— 
| Christie 


| 
| 
| 
1! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
\ 
*| 
} 


| 
} 
| 


j 
(Seizing her hand and throwing himself ad | 
| her feet.) Dearest Jessie! I am so glad, my brain is 

| turning ! One kiss. | 

Enter Wea. 
Hela. That's well, my children; that{s well. | 
Christie. (Aside to Hela.) It is well—I'm so happy! j 
You see, I've found the way at last. 

Hela. (To Jessie.) | know the purpose of your in- 
tended visit tome. Donald is for ever lost to you.— | 
See here the true and faithfal lover of whom the fates | 
will, that you shall bé the happy wile. (Joining Weir 
hands.) Go, then, and fulfil your destiny. 

Christie. Yes, come, dear Jessie. Oh, happy me! 
Oh, lovely Jessie! Oh, fascinating Christie ! 

[Fxit, leading off Jessie. | 

Hela. So far all works according to my wishes. The 
sight of human happiness is wermwood to my soul ; 
even this scene, so soft, so beautiful, it suits me not— 
I'll seek one more fitted to my purpose. 

Sonc—Hela. 
Farewell to the mountain { 

And sun-lichted vale, 
The moss-border'd streamlet, | 

And balm breathing gu'e. 
All so bright, all so fair, 

liere a seraph might dwell ; 
‘Tis too lovely for me, 

Farewell! oh, farewell! 





Farewell! for how sweetly 








Each soufid meots mine ear, 


Donald. A talisman! is it possible? Oh, give it to 


| me, and all I possess is yours. 


Hela. Ha, ha! why you lately scoffed at my power. 

Donald. Bectuse | was a fuol—a madman! But I 
truly repent my conduct. 

Hela. Well, then, you shall find | bear no malice. 

Donald. Good, kind Hela, how I wronged you! 

Hela. Here, take this scarf. (Drawing forth the one 


Hela. This magic-wove scarf round her beauties en- 
twine, 
From its folds to escapeshe may struggle 
in vain; . 
Her powers subdued, she'll for ever be thine, 
And never—no, never, will quit thee 
Donald. Thy kindness poms ber none 
My fate’s in your hands. 
Hela. (Apart.) And my vengeance in yours. 
(Hela retires to back of Stage—The Sylph appears ex- 
amining a Bird’s Nest—Donald displays the Scarf.) 
Sylph. What a beauteous scarf! 
Donald. Tis for thee. 
Sylph. Me! 
Hela. (Apdrt.) Yes, thee. 
Donald. 
Sylph. 
Sylph. Bat look at this innocent pair, 
Yet to-morrow they'll fly me. 
Hela. (Apart.) To-morrow will see 
Thy downfall! ‘ 
Donald. Then clip both their wings, 
Sylph. "Twere not fair; 
No, they freely shall range. 
Donald. Give them me in exchange ; 
For thy sake I'll love them, ob, trast to my 


There's an echo. 


care 
Sylph. To be pris'ners ? Oh, no, they are free as the 
air. 
(Gives them to Attendant, who ézits. 
(Apart) Thyself shall be pris’ner, and slave 
to despair. 
Dona®l. Let them go! but from me thou like them 
ne'er shall fly. 
(Throws Scarf round her— Wings drop f) 
Enter Syurus. 
Sylj ohs. (Shrieks.) Ah! 
Sylph. Vm spell bound! Oh mercy, release me, I 
die! 
Hela. (Apart.) She's conquer'd! from vengeance no 
more can she fly. 
Donald. She sinks! help! Ob, aid, or my fair one 
will die! 
(She appears sinking to the Earth, the Sylphs surround 
her and bear her to the back.) 
Donald. (In despair.) Wretch that I am! 
Hea comes forward. 
Hela. I have triumphed! My 
plete! 
Donald. (Furiously.) Aceursed sorcerer! thou hast 
deceived me! but death shall release me, also! (Rush- 


Hela. 





Ss 


| ing off) 


Hela. (Seizing him by the arm.) No, thou shalt live, 
| that I may rejoice in thy anguish. 
Scexna—Hela. 
See there, what thou hast cast away— 
A treasure worlds could not repay! 
A fond and faithful virgin heart— 
Look and behold how curst thou art! 
(Donald's eyes follow the direction of the withered hand, 
and through the vista of the Mountain is seen the bri- 
dal procession of Jessie and Christie ascending the 
eminence to the Church—the Village Bells are heard 
in the distance, ringing a merry peal ; Donald attempts 
to rush out at the opposite side.) 
Thou grovelling worm that dar'd to think 
Thy earth-born nature thou could’st link 
With that of _— of the air, 
Pp see there! 
Ha, ha, ha! ‘there's mirth hte, 
At the sight of human wo! 
We the demon’s pleasure share— 
Our delight is man’s despair. 

Chorus. Ha, ha, ha! there’s mirth below. 

[Exit Hela. 
(Marty at the conclusion of the Chorus, Astaroth rises 
by Trap, and standwover the form of the Sylph ; the 

Sylphs rush out—Astaroth sinks with Sylph—Donald 

throws himself on the ground—A strain of soft and 

heavenly harmony is heard, which becomes louder— 
the Clouds that darkeneu the Stage now all disperse, 
and a light and luminous Cloud is seen—Etheria, the 

Queen of the Sylphs, appears, standing in the midst 

of the dazzling vapour, holding a Golden Rose in her 

hand.) 

Etheria. 1s this the boasted fortitude of man? Arise! 

Donald. (Rising.) Whoart thou? Ah! why bring 
back the memory of one I've lost for ever? 

Etheria. It may be to restore her to you, though now 
subject to hateful beings who.dwell in nether flames, 
the salamandrine race, whose burning bosoms no drop 
of mercy for a captive e’er yet cooled. 

Donald. What power may release her? 

Etheria. One far surpassing mine, if thou hast faith 
and courage to bear it to her. 

Donald. Be death, or worse than death between us, 
my love will leap the gulf. 

Etheria. And thou must find an honest, uncontami- 





| nated heart to aid thee in the perilous adventure. 


Donald. Ab! w here is the heart that loves like Do- 
nald? 

Etheria. One which may owe its happiness to bo- 
nald's falsehood. 

Donald. Ah! 1 own—the simple Christie. And will 
he befriend a rival ? 

Etheria. Try him. 

Donald. And the promised power? 

Etheria. Lies in a talisman within this rose. (Gives 


12) A consesntind salle af adh taheed gids, Watbas 
sacrilege to name it. ‘While itcoheadies tamed 
bine shes toast Sele te erteea 4 6 
Dunell Aad Whitt 
pziteria. Dost thou know the Sulphar Well, near 
a pen mass which rustic fear has 
sgn Tork? named the 


Donald. Haunts of the 
know them. pa arate * ioe ae 


Etheria. Touch'd wish that ‘ll 
mittance to the dreadful gianni te ee 
graded to a slave, and by its odoriferous balm infuse 
comfort around her. I can no further aid thee—haste 
and prosper! (Exit. 
Donald. Hope once more dawne—end eee 
ner of my fearful task. 

Eater Jessie, Cunistie, and Dame Govan. * 
Jessie. Donald unhappy ! ah! 


Dame G. Don't go near him, child, eae 
he’s bewitched. 

Christie. And Um sure | am bewitched by Jessie; 
so I've a fellow feeling. How be you, | 1 how. 


be you, lad? 
Donald. (Crosses to Christie) All will be well with 
your assistance, Christie. Dear Jessie, take this honest’ 
hand from me; pardon, oh, pardon my defection, Jee 
sie, and thank me one day for a better heart than Do — 
nald has to offer. ‘e 
Christie. (Apart.) Eh, but there be a bit of heart im* 
that though. 

Jessie. When Donald's happy, Jessie will be Chris 
tie’s. 

Christie. And anght that Christie can do for Jemiey 
or for Donald, you'll command. 

Donald. Dare you go with ime to the Sulphur Well 

Christie. Ay, were it to the— 


Dame G. ( his mouth with her hand.) Hold. 
your tongue, and seek no evil. 
Donald. "Tis to conquer evil. * 


Jessie. Go, then, dear Christie. 
Christie. “ Dear Christie!” that’s twice she has call- 
ed me so. On with you, my lad. 


‘Jessie. “§ Generous fellow ! 


Dame G. Rash, fool-hardy boy ! 
Donald. Away! for love and fortune! [ Exeunt. 
Scene I_—Salamandrine 

Enter Donan and Curistie, looking about. 
Donald. Does your heart fail you, or will you stil 
goon? 

Christie. Dang iit, it is an ugsome place, sure enough. 
I've a bit of an old horse-shoe, granny gave me, against 
warlocks and witches, and you've got the relic. Eh, 
bless me ! what's that? 

Donald. Nothing. 
Christie. That's the very thing ye bid me be afraid. 
of. Thereagain! What's that? 

Donald. 1 beard noching—saw nothing 

Christie. Curse nothing! It's the second time no- 
thing has frightened me. 

Donald. Think of your marriage with Jessie—and 

then— 


Cristi. I will do my best. But what placy is this? 
Donald. These are the fearful regions of the sala 
manders? 


Christie. Sally who? 
Do ald. The fields of fame. 
Christie. Then we shell burn our fingers. But 
where's the lady ? 
Donald. She comes! Hash! let's observe her. (They 
~ 


Enter Syurn. 
_ Sylph. Beloved mortal! for whom I have 


retire.) 


NG—Sylph. 
Say could I live, if he I love 
An early grave must find? 
_« A lonely thing on earth to rove, 
Like leaves before the wind. 


Oh no! if clulling death must come, 
With him I love I'll die; . ba 
I fear not e’en the cold, dark tomb, 
If en his breast I lie. . + 
Sylph. Ha! my iormentors come! From their fell 
presence I shrink as from death! 
Enter ‘Pwo SaLaManpens. 
First Salamander. How now? idling! To work— 
to work, dull thing! 
Oe Le ee eee ee permit. 
First Salamander. Vou mands mace? Ehvant ttt 


He 
HA 


Sylph. Short respite ! eee 
— tis desperate? But, lost to him I love—my freedom- 
lost—my fate and A Sip gy pry ag ates 
poisun—{Donald touches the Vial with the Rose—she- 
drops it,and it breaks.)—Ha! some guardian power: 
comforts and assures me. Despair avaunt! I'll to my. 
task once more, and woo return of hope. The 
and fruits are in the inner cave. How baoyant are 
my steps to what they were! Exit. 

Donald. Saved from destruction, though the ~ 
recompense for all the woes my love has wrought her. 
Still it is some, and gives an earnest yet of greater— 
Should I at last— 

Christie. Eh, Ind! let's help her,then, to do the work 
—she can’t see us. ( Tripods, Gc. as srats 
round the Table. The S with fruit and. 
wine. Donald and Christie withdraw.) 

Syiph. Ua! my work doae for me! Another gene- 
rous omen! Bat my tyrants come! (Drews back.) 

Enter Haas, Moana, Exsra, Keurig. ¥ 

“Christie. What devils are these in the form “bape 
gie MacGrabbins, Tibbie Fowler,Cumner Malkin, end 
Granny Barns ? 

Donald. Peace, life! 

Hela. Welcome, Cummers! Our victim here incafe 
—the lepgest reat e a which we amt eppeer as the 
true votaries of fiery Astaroth 

Christie. All devils, by my ciislenest 

Hela. Behold var rine brethren! Hail! hail? 

NDERS. 


Salamanders. iTuil? ‘hail! 

Christie. give that Tibbie Fowler a rp the 
head! 

Donald. Hush! x 





Christie. They cannot see us! 
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We'll drink to our master, whe holds his dark reign, 
treasure is torment, and pleasure is pain, 
hate and revenge, each with imindet, 

Rage—rage—ra 
Rage in the bosom, and torture a heart. 
[Exeunt Salamanders— Tripods and Table sink. 
Pinace. 

Hela. Some curs'd wtherial influence spoils the charm, 
Arresis wy purpose, and unnerves my arm! 
Bat death ibe samt, wrought froin spells be- 





Shall wall cach sense while Hela strikes the blow. 
(Hela atiempts to stah the S ylph. 
Sylph. What languor my vision subdues, 
What weight o'er each sense seems to creep, 
Tl rouse me—no, fain I'd refuse, 
Bat resistless—thy power—ob, sleep! 
Donald. Some magic her sense steals away, 
Her slumber is fearful and deep, 
But beside thee thy Donald will stay, 
And guard his Kola in sleep. 
Hela. Wivile thus the dread spell | essay, | 
Oblivion her senses shall sicep ; 
And ere she again see the day, | 
This stee! makes eternal her sleep 
(Goes to stab her—Donald touches the Dagger with the | 
Rose—-it breaks —General bursi.) | 
Sylph. (Starting up.) What visions of brightness around | 


me prevail, | 


And whisper my {des shall no longer sssail. 


vail, 
And the spells of the fiend shall no longer 


aswail. | 
Hela, Once more am I feil'd, adverse pow'rs still assail, | 
Bat the spells of our master at length shall pre. 
wail. 
Donald. She's saved! and Donald on his knee, 
{In rapture hails the happy day, 
When blest, Eolia dear, with thee 
He'll love and laugh thy cares away. 
She's saved! but yet our ives shall see 
That Astaroth holds deadly sway ; 
Nor shall weak man permitied be, 
To cheat ont master of his prey 
Ah, saved ! thas let me on my kace, } 
In gratitude my heart display, 
And hope that, Dovald dear, with 
And love, my cares will pass awey. 
Sylphs— Without. 
She's saved! to heaven she bends the knee, 
Pare love and truth assert their sway ; 
A mortal, she'll immortal be! 
The demon crew mast yield their prey! 
She's saved! she's saved ! | 
Exit Hela 
Mountains and Lake of the Sylphid Queen. brnenta, 
amrrounded |) )-+ am Pus, appeare standing in @ lu- 
i“ 5 . mindus circle. She waves on Jessi, Dame Gouncir, 
- band Baewat Parry, who are conducted in by a party 





thee | 





wi Sarrus. Anco’) cree bring in DonaLp, Cuarts- 

Te, and Fowta They bend before Erursisa—Cunss- 
‘Tis runs to Jrsein, who aired hom 
Reerrative— Evheria. 


1 Mortals arise! learn faithial love 

Is still protected from above, 

In vain demoniac spells were tried, 
To break aff-ction’s golden chain ; 

The faithful lover wins his bride, 

My power restores thy Sy!ph again. 
Bat tho’ I snatch her from the tom), 
To be a mortal is her doom. 

Cnonvs. 

Now with feast, and dance, and song, 
Celebrate this happy night ; 

Virtue triwmphs over wrong, 

Might has yiclded unto right. 

Hail the truth, that faithful love | 

Still is guarded from above. 

Hail, Syipha, bail! 

(During the Chorus, Syiphs dance—at the conclusion, 
Dame Gourlie bestows her blessing in dumb show, on 
Christie and Jessie, cho kaeel before her— Etheria 
—— her Wand over Eolia and Donald. Tatleau.) 
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It ia gratifying to state that the demand for the 
Gewrieman's Vave Meco, or Sporting and Dramatic 
Companion, lias increased so rapidly since the first of 
the year, when it appeared in a beautiful change of 
dress, that the publisher has been induced to reprint 
several of the preceding numbers, to enable him to 
farnish new subscribers from the first of the present 
volume. Many who were unable to get the work 
before, may now be supplied 

ee 

Faance.—The impression is strong, though we have 
mothing pofitive, that the proffered medintion of Great 
Britain b this G and France has been 
accepted, and that information to that effect has been 
Officially transmitted to Europe. 








| seven degrees lower than it has been during the win- 
| ter. 


| niles, the pavements were sheeted with ice of glassy 


| like a superfluons addition to the torments of the sea- 


2 
Donald. The demon is (oil’d, viriue's pow're yet pre- tameth both man and beast,and the laughters at the 


| out by a coal fire. 


ly humorous ‘subjec 8 which are con- | 


i] 
| 
A Horrid Stick 


A Cuance.—Advertising for wives has revived of 
late, and if there be any damsel disposed to tnke a hus- 
band in that way, we should be happy to aid her. To 
that end, we copy the following item from a paper 
printed somewhere in New England :-—* Any girl 
what's got 500 dollars, and hasn't got the itch, can find 
a customer for life, by writing a bille dux, addressed 
to Z. Q and sticking it in the crack of uncle Ebene- 
zer's barn.” 

we Bee 

The late cold spell has been excessively severe ; 
more so we understand from those who make it a 
business of observing the weather, than it has been in 
this city for fifteen years. On Tuesday morning the 
thermometer stood four degrees below zero, which is 


The sleighing was excellent, both on the river 
and on the shore, and to the great delight of the juve- 


smoothness. The cold is a thing which is submiued 
to with a tolerable grace, but the icy pavements seem 
son. It is quite enough to be chilled to the marrow, 
without being subjected to the misery of tumbles 
when the body feels like that of the glass-maker, rea- 
dy to fly into splinters at a blow. 
and 


There was, how- 


ever, one great glorious consolation. Winter 
downfall of their neighbours had scarcely elasticity 
of muscle leit to unlock their monumental jaws, and 
express their satisfaction with a grin. Their pleasura- 
ble feelings, if they had any under the circumstances, 


were frozen up like the trumpet notes of Munchausen’s 


| post boy, and lay under an icy embargo until thawed | 


For once horse-laughs were solid 
and portable. 
People may blow and fan themselves in 


puff and 


andrians, had probably seen enough of him in Wash- 
ington; and the “Bank question,” which Jefferson 
lugged in nevi kindly to aid i in solving his own and 
the comedi ifi What better could be 
cone, under - circumstances, and in the face of such 
a staring fact, as a “ very pretty theatre,” well lighted, 
and not a soul in it, but the actors and a few negroes, 
grinning with expectation at the wings? So good-hu- 
moured was Power that he was more than half dis- 
posed to place the sable gentry in front, and play for 
their amusement. Yet this grumbling Alexandrian is 
displeased ! 

Such is the difficulty of gratifying all the world, 
and as it is the business of actors and actresses to do 
so, if they can, we advise them to write no more 
books, either truth or fiction, about America. We 
can't stand it; no, not even if they swear that tobaecco- 
chewing is a practice unknown in these parts, that 
the andience in summer never sit without their coats 
in the pit of the Walnut Street Theatre, that we do 
not talk through our noses, and that human life is 
There 


is such a thing as skinless oats, and we are a skinless 





worth more than two pence in the far West. 


people. If no offence is meant, we'll find it, for our 
ingenuity is proverbial. The Alexandrian is a case 
in point, and we have many more at our finger ends, 
Play out the play, and keep your pens 
books—worse plagues than “lender's books.” 


if needed. 
from 
There is a jealous spirit always on the alert, which, 


like a Salamander, luxuriates in fire, and is always 


ready to lead an actor, born abroad, to a seat on a red- 


hot gridiron 





| We publish to-day, en the beautiful 


Mouniain Sylph, 


Theatre 





I opera of 
the as performed at the Chesnut 


Street 


A man named O'Connel 





mid-summer, and swear, as they are apt to do, that its 





torments and annoyances are unequalled; they ar 


Sum- 





trifles compared to the miserics of a “ cold snip.” 


mer is languishing, luxurious and lazy ; it has 


f leasures 


to compensate for its swelterings; buta downright 
Hyper borean assault is an utmitigated evil. 
In the open air it is true that 
Brisk etercise summons u 
Ice King. But 


n and ewer of a 


degree striven with. 


blood with a show of defiance to the 


can brisk blood thaw the bas morning, 

















ly fels, 
press say, when they have nothing else to say, com- 


| Ment is superfluous. 


A Botb Parasantny—The London Court Journal | 


recommends to the consideration of certain sporting 
gentlemen the following misreading of a well-known 
couplet in Goldsmith's Deserted Village -— 


* Bat a bold pAcasantry, their country's pride, 
When onee destroyed, can never be supplied " 





—__—_———_——__) 

We perceive by the Washingion correspoudcnee of 
the United States Gazetie, that the Goverament desire 
to have a regiment of 1000 mounted cavalry of regu- | 
lars to be sent to Florida, as the Indians have a par 
ticular dread of this species of force, from which they 
cannot escape, as their superior feetness on foot ena 
bles them to do frora our infantry. 

ows oe 

The New York Evening Star of Wednesday says 

“This morning at five 





o'clock, a large field 


drified up the Rast River with the flood tide, doing 





considerable mischief among th 


12 and 13; the 


to run, and numbers of people were seen cross 


vessels lying 





unable 


ferry boats to Brooklyn were 


on 





the ice from one side to the other. 
Bolivar is off Bediow’'s Island, 
Both the 


The steamboat 

blocked up in the ice. 

East and North Rivers are full of ice 
po 


Let no actor or actress bereaiter ever write a book 
of travels on the United States ; for should they use a 
stick of candy fora pen, and molasses for ink, the com- 
position cannot be made #0 sweet that some one will 
not complain of the acid. We published last week 
an extract from Tyrone Power's book, which to us ap- 
peared all honey and treacle, with a dash or two of 
blarney, but we see by a late number of the Alexan- 
dria Gazette, that it has ruffled feathers in that quar- 
ter. 
to the Alexandrians by representing them as too poor, 
and devoid of taste, to patronise theatricals. 

Now, precisely one half of the sin thus charged 
upon Mr. Power is untrue. He said nothing about 
“ want of taste,” and merely repeated what he had 
heard; that Alexandria was a decayed place, and not 
able to encourage theatricals as formerly, and surely 
he had reason enough to think so, a8 not e single inhabi- 
tant thereof ventured into the theatre te witness his 
performance. He also suggested two additicnal causes 
foz the neglect; that the play-going part of the Alex- 


A correspondent complains that it does injustice 





it may be toa certain | 


comment, as our contemporaries of the gaily | 


, recently appeared at the 
Roston, of whom the following ae- 
Post :—He h 


Tremont Theatre, 


count is given im the as been eleven 
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\y ears among the natives of the most savage Islands of 
| the South Pacific Ocean—has dwelt among the wild- 
| est Savages of New Holland; and been intimate with 
| the beauties of New Zealand; and f:as received a di- 
| ploma in parchment—in the form of a thorough fat- 
ng fr ud io fuot, from the gentle imbhabitants 
| @ Bonabee, on the Island of Ascension. tn addition 





he has been with a car 












them 





poke to his opponent in “a manner his honor 
The offended 
course at once to solid argum< 


could not brook.” patty, having re- 
ats hurled a volume of 
Slidell’s Digest at the head of the enemy, which was 
only quelled by the Judge rushiag beiween the com- 
batanis. This is almost as bad as Grymer’s feat in 
who fired at a member of the Legisla- 


ture in the halt of the Capitol, and nearly hit the 


the same city, 


| 
_ 
Ore me 

It is said that Mr. Samuel Raub, of Pittsbargh has 
succeeded in inventing a safety boiler for steamboats. 
| If he has, no one is better entitled to fortune and im- 
| mortality. The Pittsburgh Manufact 
prevention consists in the 


liarly constructed 


urer, says that the 
application of a tabe peeu- 


which runs into the boiler, pene- 


trating nearly to the bottom, and i always ready to 
emit any superfluous steam that might endanger the 
boiler. 
qs sae 
Srezamsoat Warraret—On the Ohio, near Law- 
| renceburg, on the 24th ult, two Steamboats, the 
Swifisure and the Paul Jones, came in contact. The 


crew of the 





Swiftsure used sticks of wood to push off 





| 
| 
| the Paul Jones, and in so doi 
i 

| 





struck the pilot of the 
latier, whose name is Dryden. He immediaiely went 


| into his room, got his rifle, advanced to the forecastle, 


and fired at the pilot of the Swifisure, wounding him 


in the neck, as it is believed, mortally. His name is 


Sylvester Jenkins. Should this man die, and if the 
circumstances are as related, try your Dryden for 
murder, and make an example of him. Murderous 





explosions are quite enough, without being shot down 


in this fashion. 





The desperate courage of the Seminoles in the pre- 
sent Florida war, is well known, by the fact that four 
Indians had the boldness, lately, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Augustine, to fire upon a column of militia, 
six hundred strong. They were pursued and killed. 
Augusta, 
Macon and Mobile, are pouring into Florida. 

A battle took place on the 10th ult., on the Halifax 
River, between forty young men of St. Augustine, 


Volunteers from Savannah, Charleston, 


under Major Putnam, and an Indian force, computed 
at about a hundred and fifiy men. 
of an hour, the volunteers retreated to their boats, and 


Afier a struggle 


retired with seventeen wounded, several mortally. 
Of the enemy, two negroes and sittcen Indians were 





killed. 





, , . | to all this, avon of Persian tra- 
or reconcile poor human fo crawling out of toa} ' ' 
— aye ior carat ett "| ders into the interior of China, and has slept under the 
cold toilet, and frosty ablutions? Can it w . " — 
- : 7 wal the grand capital of the Celestial Empire 
lingly torest with the horrors of the first plunge shiver- , } 
. During all this “ pilgrimage oreign travel,” he has 
ing in the mind, and with the asenred conviction that ; 
: een things “dreadful, quaint, and strange,” and is 
neither the duplicate method of “ n-fashion” nor ‘ii ag 
. a. even better off than the ghost of Hamlet's daddy, be- 
the celibataire arrangement which brings knees and : : a ‘ 
ca can more than one tale unfold. Seriously, 
chine in coniact, can avail in sec uring pleasant dre *, ‘ . 3 
. Mr. O'Connell is a man of much shrewdness, and na- 
or uninterrupted slumbers? As to warming one’s self 
: taral tact for observation, with a re iaculty of com- 
the thought is prep sterous. It is granted t baking, ! : : Hie] 
. municating a knowledge of his adven!ures. His limbs 
broiling, and roasting the body corporate be ef | 
- * : and bx are completely and curiously tatioc ith 
fected, a side ata time, and that the garments may/, , : > x4 
- * | Indian manner; and if he would exhibit this great 
| become so heated by standing near the fire, that to Not } 
: object of curiosity, and tell of his mishaps and adven- 
rise suddenly upright is a feat of hardihood, and as : . Pos 
. tres, with explanation of places, manners and cus- 
painful as the lower side of the brazen bull was to | ' 1 ; 
toms, he would undoubiedly gratify the public, and | 
Perillus; but warmed through at such times is a thing 2 7 
; 4 put money in his purse. 
not to be compassed, except by boiling ! | 
But enough. ‘The subject is frost bitten Athi While two lawyers were recently engaged in a 
and too tender to be enlarged upon. Ona topic so keen- | ¢ before a Court of Jastice in New Orleans, one 


LA REVUE FRANCAISE. 

We have before eqaben in ay of commentotien 
of the above i bli 
Messrs. Hoskin and Snowden, New York, and from 
having frequently examined it since, we are tempted 
to repeat our praise. To those acquainted with the 
French language, it will be found a valuable acquisi- 
tion. The extracis are invariably of an interesting 
class, gleaned with taste from the floating literature 
of the day, and to students of French, the work can- 
not be too strongly recommended. It will make study 
pleasant, and lure them on to greater acquirements. 

The subscription price of the Revue, published 
monthly, is five dollars. Carey & Hart, and J. R. Pol- 
lock are the agents for this city. 





The first number of the new volume, commencing 
in January, is before us. It contains a variety of in- 
teresting articles, of which we translate the follow- 
ing : 

PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MURAT 


Tt was last spring at Florence. As midnight ap- 
proached the strains of Bellini ceased to sound through 
the saloons of the Palace Grifloni, the residence of 
the Countess de Liponi, and the intimate friends of 
the fair hostess circling round her, would beguile the 
time ll daylight by narrating the occurrences of for- 
mer years. There was an inexpressible charm in 
these meetings; the apartments remained in all the 


confusion of the ball, or concert; but the dancers and 





singers had disappeared ; the music lay scattered on 





the desks; the lamps of the card table were extin- 


guished, and the fauteuils vacant; after the joyous 





noise of the company came a quiet family conversa- 


delightful 
ma would 
a good 

And 


prac hice, | 


tion. Noone thought of sleep during these 


The ¢ Li; 


“I require but three hours of repose : 





protracted soirces. untess de 
remark, 
habit acquired from my brother, the Emperor 
all present were ready to conform to the 
Day 
of th 
# San-Spirito, 


coming as it did from Napoleon break freq rently | 
iluminated the black eolumns offices, 
gleamed upon the dome 


Palace 


With that graceful 


the 


hich never abandoned 








her, the Countess wou! juently join in our amuse- 


ment, and narrate passages of colemporaneous history; 
the illustrious heroine | 


1 borne part in so many thril- 


ling events, 








in so many fetes, in so many reverses! 
One night the circle formed more closely round her 
fauteuils ; the noble lady had anneunced a tale as yet 
unknown, and her voice trembled with emotion. We 
listened in respectful silence, as she addressed us in 
the following words 
When Italy owned the sway of France, a seditious 
feeling manifested itself in one of our regiments gar- 









risoned at Levourna. The aflair was much more se- 





rious than a common mutiny, and the irritation of the 


Emperor at hearing of it was extreme. He avowed 


his determination of making a terrible example of the 
mutineers, and the task of punishing the insubordinate 
Murat.) The or- 


ders of the Emperor were precise and severe. 


regiment was allotted to Joachim 
ourt 
Martials were unnecessary; he commanded immediaie 
execution. 

Joachim arrived at Levourna, and by his orders the 
fated regiment assembled on the Place des Armes 
the that he had recei 
Emperor directions to punish, 
ulfilled. The 
his manner, his impetoous and menacing 


Ife announced to ved 
the 


should 


soldiery 


from and that 


they be literally f energy of 


gestures, 
the weight of his name, 


and above all, had already 


subdued the rebellious band ; the soldiers cast them- 


selves at his feet, humble and suppliant. Joachim 
he checked his 


emotion, and preserving his determined aspect, 


was moved, but he had his orders; 
e1- 
claimed in a voice of thunder, “Every tenth man must 
undergo the punishment of death !" 

As you may suppose, the greatest consternation 
reigned. The regiment confined within their bar- 


racks, sent many deputations to Murat, asking for par 


“To-morrow you will be shot,” said Murat, “ pre- 
pare for death, and meet it in such a manner as to ef- 
face the remembrance of your crime. I will pe ted 
myself with your dying message to your parents. 
Alas! they merit better sons. Have you thought of | 
your mothers? Proud and happy would they have 
unfortunate purents!—Go; I will send you a priest 
Think of God 
and your country. Your lives are all at a close.” 
The soldiers cast themselves at the feet of Joachim, 


to administer the comforts of religion. 


not to ask mercy, but to sue for forgiveness before 
they perished; and as they roge, he addressed them 
“Hear me,” 
will you show yourselves worthy of the boon!” 

«“ We wish to die,” replied one of the soldiers ; “ we 
deserve death. Let the sentence be executed. 
just.” 

“ Bat it is not my desire that it should be so!” 
claimed Joachim. 


ox 








you rush on death? Murat has never shed blood, but 


and 
when we leit | 


been if you had fallen before the Austrians: but now! 


said he, “should your lives be spared, 


lis 


“I wish you to live—why would 


on the field of battle: never poured forth death, bot on 
his enemies ; and he cannot inflict it upon you, who, 
however guilty, are yet Frenchmen, yet his bro- 
thers!" 

And -Murat wept like a woman; he, the bravest of 
the brave! was he not so? 

We could not refrain our tears, as the Countess 
then spoke of her heroic, her murdered husband. — 
After a pause, she continued her narrative. 
said Murat, in a subdued and earnest 
tone; “ you have sinned deeply, but I am gratified to 
find that you possess so much constancy and firmness of 
purpose; Your lives are 
safe; but you must be dead to the world, and above all 
to your regiment. ‘To-morrow at nightfall you will 
There 


you will be fired upon by a platoon, and must fall, 


“ Listen,” 


you can second me well. 


be led through the gate of Pisa to the glacis. 
feigning death. At this moment the last file of your 
will pass 
The obscurity of twilight will 
A man, whose discretion has been secured, 


regiment, which marches to another post, 
upon the main road. 
favor us. 
will place you on atumbrel, and convey you to the 
Cemetrey. Each of you will there find the garb of a 
and 


concealed a few days in an auberge, which shall be 


sailor a thousand franes. You must then remain 
pointed oul; a vessel soon sails for New Orleans, and 
to that place you depart to pass the remainder of your 

When the wind 
Be and 


Away! your families 


days. Let them be passed honestly. 


serves you shall be sent on board. prudent, 

implicitly follow my directions. 

shall be cared for.” 
The soldiers bathed the feet of Joachim with their 


tears, and received his repeated assurances that he 
forgave them their faults. 

The 
The 


nota drop of blood was shed, and the Emperor, hap 


arrangements of Joachim were successful. 


severe example was given to the regiment, but 





pily deceived, thanked Joachim for having only sac. 


rificed three lives to the exigencies of discipline. The 
| Emperor never became acquainted with the ruse prae- 
tised by my husband in this affair, and for a long time 


it Was a secret 


ds 


only known to myself and our confi. 


who never revealed it. It is no lo 





| ger neces- 
} a secret, and itis for that*reason I bave spoken 





of it this evenir 
After 


agitated {0 remain long 


thas nerr 





, too much 
ihdrew to her 











aparimenis 

Ww ¥ 1 her emotion, and remained in 4gj- 
lence Every eye was fixed upon the magnificent 
ortrait n the pencil of Gros. It represented the 
King Murat in a heroic attitude, urging his charge 
on the shore of the of Naples; the sea and sky 
blackened with a te t, and Vesuvius r g inthe 
distance Murat and Vesuvius! ‘Two volcanoes face 
to face! 


Some months afier, the remainder of this story was 
ividual, who lived im 
1 the Imperial family 


related to me in Rome by an ind 

intimacy wit 
lt is like the romantic denoucment ef a drama, 

more resemblance to fiction than to reality. 

1831, a hunter, overtaken by @ 

storm, knocked at the door of a handsome farm house, 

situated on the edge ofa forest near New Orient 

The door was hospitably opened, and the stranger ad- 

ged woman, into a spacious hall, plainly 

farnished, the wallsof which were almost tapestried 


with Pre h 


bearing 


In the actumn of 


mitted by ana 


prints, representing the principal victims 


of that i 

“Tt s,’ said the stranger, using the French lan- 
guage, tmy happy star has brought me among my 
fellow countrymen.” 

“Is m eur a Frenchman?” asked the female. 


“Yes, my good dame; a thorou 


gh Frenchman, and 
I have kias-fulk in this room.” 
“ My sor 


give him mu 


the garden; I will call him. 


pleasure to see you.” 





“Is your son Likewsrse a native of France 


Yes, monsieur,” 


replied she, with a little hesita- 











don. Officers and soldiers begged leave to perish in| tion; “ he has lived here a long time, and thanks to 
the next batile under the eyes of the Emperor. Murat | Heaven, has had no reason to regret it. The 
to all appearance, remained inflexible. At length, he | farm belongs to } m, and we live very happy.” 
seemed touched with so much submission; but the of: | At this m nt the master of the farm house ven- 
fence was of so grave a character, and his orders 80 | tered the riment 
imperative, that he commanded that three soldiers, his gentleman,” said the mother, “has done us 
chosen from the most active of the mutineers, should | the hononr to seck shelter here from the storm. He is 
expiate with their lives the crime of the regiment. | one of our countrymen.” 
The three victims were selected, placed in prison,| The master of the farm made a military salute, and 
ang the execution was announced for the succeeding | mutiered a few words of welcome; the figure of the 
day, the regiment remaining in confinement. | stranger appeared to strike his attention, and he was so 
In the middle of the night the three éoldiers were | much ted as to suffer questions to remain un- 
secretly brought before Joachim, conducted by the heeded 
jailer, in whose discretion confidence was reposed. At last, with an effort, he addressed his visiter. 


1y perhaps think me unmannerly, but 


| may I ask your name ? your figure”. 





“ Men amie,” 


replied the hunter, “It is the only 


“ Monsieur 1 
-| 
| 
| 
| quettion I cannot 


answer. Asi will not decci¥e you 
I remain silent. He who bears my 

But, although I have refused to 
gratify you, perhaps you will favour me with your 
name. 


by a false name, 


name cannot he 


The master of the farm smiled, and remained si- 
lent. 

“It appears that you are likewise compelled to 
conceal your name,” said the hunter. 

“ Yes, monsieur; as that which I bear in this coun- 
try is not my real appellation, it is scarcely worth tell- 
ing. 1 am known here as Claude Gerard.” 

“ But,” interposed the mother, “ the gentleman must 
not imagine that my son disgraced his name in France 
—he has reasons, which” 





“That is enough for me,” replied the hunter, “I 


bever reveal my name but to those worthy to hear it, 
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THE 





and from this moment I consider you as such. I am 
Achille Murat, the son of the King of Naples.” 

Claude Gerard and his mother sunk to the floor as | t 
k at the nt. t 

The Prince, then a citizen of the United States, 
seeing their tears, and their astonishment, could not 
fathom the enigma. As soon as Claude recovered 
himself, he pointed out the portrait of the King of 
Naples, surrounded with jaurel, and said to the stran- 
ger, “Behold your illustrious father; the master and 
the saint of this farm. To him I owe all. Death 
was upon me, and by him my life was preserved.” 

“On the field of honour?” asked Achille. 

“No; on the field of dishonour. I forgot my duty ; 
my brain was on fire, and I merited death. Myself 
and two comrades were conducted to the gates of 
Livourna. 
It was Murat who saved us. 


ae 





We were fired on, and fell feigning death. | j 
With his money we 
came to America. My comrades died, two years 
yourfather: I have laboured, and have secured a com- | ¢ 
petency. My mother, afier receiving notice of my 
death, received some years after, a letter from her 
son, inviting her to America. Poor woman, afier 
her grief, the joy of being undeceived almost bereft 
her of existence. But if the son of my royal benefac- 
tor wishes my arms, my property, my life, they are 
his. 

“In this I see the generous Joachim,” said Ar 
chille with tenderness. 

“His mercies were manifold,” said Gerard. “It 
was not to us alone.” 

“ But to him mercy was denied.” 

wees 

Mr. Godey has published Nos. 1 and 2of his Marryatt 
Novels—They a 
clear and beautiful type, and can be read by youug 
and old. 
the work. 
Simple and Jacob Faithful ; 
publisher's, No. 100 Walnut street, 
The pu i be 


they are fully assured that 


re printed on fine white paper, and 


The stereotype plates are cast expressly for 

The two numbers published are Peter 
which can be had at the 
at 37.12 cents 
shou lin subscribing 


each. guarde 





to new publications, | 


the part of the publisher— 





there is a responsibil 
many publications have started into existence of late, 
which have lived but till the public b 
ed Publishers well 


known and of long 


came interest- 


in them, and then disappeared 
a. eae 


tanding, should always have the 








preference, as there is every reason, morgl and pecu- 
niary, for their fulfilling their engagements. 
os 
Tue Novewtst the tila of a re-publication of | 
popular novels issued weekly, price 6 1-4 cents, by | 
William W. Snowden, No. 9 Beekman street, New | 


ived the first number of 


York. We have re 


work, containing part of J 


this } 
nes’s popular novel of the | 
Gipsy. Four or five numbers will complete an en- 
tire work, the size of the Linwoods, Norman Leslie, 
the Partizan, or Paul Clifford 


constitute a volame. The Novelist is very handsomely 


Thirteen numbers will 


printed, on good type, and it is really surprising how 
the publisher contrives to furnish it so cheap. In this 
era of cheap publications if the world is not enlight- 
_gned, publishers and printers have clear consciences. 
Tur Lapres’ Companton for February, issued: by 
the same publisher, is a -highly creditable number, 
containing a great variety of agreeable articles, and an 
excellent engraving of the interior of the New York 
Exchange, Hamilton's Stawie, &c., 
cher, from a handsome drawing by Dick. 


engraved by Ar- 
The Com- 
panion is one of the most pleasing periodicals of the 
day, and is well entitled to encouragement. 
———— Se 
The New York papers 5 
pf an atrocious murder recently committed in the 





ve the following account 


vicinity of that city. 

On the 27th instant, a company of four persons 
chartered a sleigh of Mr. Jacob Post, No. 110 Marray 
street, totake a ride, the owner driving it. When 
near the Lunatic Asylum, they met a sled loaded with 
ice, driving apparently into the grounds of the Asy- 
lum, the driver of which, an Irishman, drove his horses 


Can't our Solons do the same? If not, destroy the mo- 
nopoly. Legalize other games of chance, which are 
quite as correct; quite. as much so, perhaps, if played 
with loaded dice and marked cards, as the operations 
of the stock market; and give games of skill an hon- 
ourable pre-eminence, that nine-pins may not skulk 
on the outskirts, and that sooterkifi may play at pitch 
and toss, or thimble-rig, without treading on the heels 
of a statute. : 


most devoutly hate gambling in all its branches; but 
we see no reason why the professors of one branch of 


Vicksburged, while professors of the other branch are 
“ everything that's nice.” 
since, in New York; but I yet enjoy life, the gift of | the bears’ are, to our vision, not a shade lighter than 


so much directed to the South of late, or across the 
water to France, that it required litle short of an 
° earthquake to draw our eyes to the north, from 
whence we had already received this winter, two 


snow storms, to be enamored with that quarter of the 
But the Bostonians are determined not to | » 
The gentleman, it appears, who felt the] - 


compass. 
be slighted. 


rocking under his feet inthe last, had just got out of 


ure has the matier under consideration, and will nip 
he mischief at the root, by vitiating “sales on time.” 


For ourselves, by temperament and education, we 


tshould be yelped at, hunted down, and sometimes 
The legs of the “ bulls and 


hose of the professors hinted at above. 


Tue Boston Eartuquake.—Attention has been 


many unwelcome messengers in the shape of heavy 


three successive shocks, and the floor of the room 


bed from sickness in his family. Query’—Was he 
fairly awake? Or was he not dreaming, or laboring 
under a partial state of somnambutism? 





Ricumonp, Virernra, January 29, 1236. 
Dear Sir: k 
I received the other day, from your city, a newspsper 
called the Evengeg Ster, which contained one or two gross- 
ly offensive articles on the subject of abolition. The news- 
paper I speak of was extremely mean in appearance, being 
net only of diminuti e¢ size, but most unskilfally printed 
The matter it contained, exclusive of quack advertise 
ments and filthy pelice reports, was stupidly malignant, 
and left me in doubt whether the editer was a greater fool 
or knave. Altogether, it wassuch an affair as I should net 
have felt myself at liberty to notice, if it had not been for 
the repeated assurances made to me by my Philadelphia 
friends that there was no Abolition paper published in your 
city. 
Be good enough to inform me if the paper of which'l 
have seen a copy is regularly published, awd if so, by whom 
the expenses of publicati n are defrayed—for I feel confi 
dent that in an intellicent community like yours, such 
wretched farrago of drivelling wickedness could not be 
supported by the ordinary meas of sabseription. | am the 
more anxious to acquire information on this subject, as I 
have lately learned fror w York that some of the lead 
ing fanatics of that city have avowed a determination to 
establish a press in Philadelphia. If such is the fact, and 
the paper in question is the fruit of their efforts, I must 
despise them more heartily even thaa heretofore, for hav- 
ing chosen so worthicss an instrument, 
Authorizing you to make what use you please of this 
letter, and only requesting an answer as early as conve- 
nient, 
1 am, dear sir, 











Yours, &c. -_ 
To the Editor of the Vade Mecum, Philadelphia. 


The foregoing is from a most respectable and intel- 
ligent gentleman. Since receiving it we have made 
some inquiries in relation to the matter referred to, 
and we believe that there is printed and published in 
thia city a newspaper called the Ewening Siar; but its 
circulation is so limited that few of our citizens have 
ever even heard of it. It isa halfsized, halfpriced, 
and scarcely half-witted concern, originally got up as 
a temporary vehicle for party abuse ; and now, since 
the necessities which called it into existence have 
ceased, continued as a marketable commodity. In the 
out-set it was furiously anti-abolition, and denounced 
the fanatics with an excess of zeal which one would 
have thought inexhaustible ; but latterly it bas entire- 
ly changed its tone, and it now shouts jubilata to Tap- 
pan, Garrison, and the rest of that confraternity, with 
as much fury as so small a thing is capable of — 
Whence this violent change of opinion comes we have 
not troubled ourselves to ascertain, but we can assure 
our correspondent that if the Abolitionisis wish to 
make any impression here, they must employ more 
abilities than have ever yet appeared in what he 





directly across the road to prevent Mr. Post and his 
company from passing. ates of Post's sleigh, 
excepting hunself, geiting oul, and taking hold of the | 
heads of the horses attached to the sled with ice, to 
the driver of the sled, un- 
hitched one of his } s, and taking the small whifile- 
tree, ran up to the sle 1 Mr. Post sat, and 
struck him a tremendous blow over the head, which 
felled him across one of the seats, frightfully frae- 
turing his seull, and rendering him speechless and 
insensible. The horses then ren away with the 
sleigh, threw Mr. Post out, and he was conveyed 
home, where on Sunday night he died. On examin- 
ing his head, the spic ule of bones were taken out, 
and it is wonderful that he survived so long. A_per- 
son suppored to be the murderer was taken up on 
suspicion, but discharged, as nothing appeared against 
him, and the perpetrator of the crime remains un- 
taken. 


Then 


remove them one «& 






rin wh 


— 

This is an age of furious morality and violent virtue, 
which may perhaps account for the viciousness there- 
of, as no medium between positively bad and super- 
latively good is allowed. Would it not be as well, 
therefore, by legislative means, to put some curb upon 
stock-gambling, which seems in a fair way to swallow 
up all other vices, and convert our commercial cities 
into vast blackleg receptacles? It is becoming, not 
an epidemic, but an endemic disease, and all classes 
are more or less affected with it, to the ruin of thou- 
sands. We have demolished lotieries; faro, and even 
billiards are proscribed ; nay, it is even an offence to 
eat oysters on a Sunday in a cellar, though with the 
nicest skill, it is decided 1 af there is no impropriety 
in swallowing as many as you like on the first floor, 


and upwards. Now as stoc k gambling is to the full 


as demoralizing, criminal, and injurious as any of 


| velling wickedness.” 


so properly describes as a “wretched farrago of dri- 
In evidence of the estimation 


Great day of revelation! In the grave 

The Hypocrite had left his mask, and stood 

In naked ugliness. He was a man 

Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 

To serve the devil in; in virtue's guise 
Devoured the widow's house, and orphan’s bread : 
In holy phrase, transacted villanies 

That common sinners durst not meddle with. 

At sacred feast, he sat among the saints, 

And with his guilty hands touched holiest things : 
And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 

More deeply, or with graver countenance, 

Or longer prayer, wept o’er the dying man, 


And sold, and lied ; and salutations made 

In Scripture terms. He prayed by quantity, 
And with his repetitions long and loud, 

All knees were weary. With one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 

And with the other took a shilling out. 

. On charitable lists—those trumps which told 
Yet, every | + ° 
now and then, we hear the outery of “gamblers !"— 
Po! look at your exchange! : 


The poor a benefit, and half the alms 
They told of, took themselves to keep them sounding— 


Than in the Book of Life. 


Whose infant children, at the moment, he and rail roads. “The ee iNuminated 
Planned how to rob. In sermon style he bought, eer on receiving intelligence of the passage of 


The public ear who had in secret done 


He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 
Seest thou the man? 

A serpent with an angel's voice! a grave 

With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were deceived: 
His virtues being over-done, his face 

Too grave, his prayers too long, his 


hy 


THE HYPOCRITE. Mr. Hervy, whe wes wantealy stabbed ‘dee tow 
BY POLLOK. weeks since by a drayman et New Orleans, has, we 
perceive, since died. 


bed 
in Florida. South Carolina, traduced and 
she 

found 
the safety of the country. ’ 


cold, as the ship in which the animal came was enicr- 
ing Boston. 


loan of ten millions of dollars, to com 


started about two weeks ago, without a driver, and 


GENTLEMAN'S VADE.MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 


these, why not bring the suppression of vice-feeling 
of the age to bear upon it? The New York Legisla- 


The Banks in Charleston, S.C. have each subscri- 
$5,000 to sustain the country against, the Indians 

abused as 
and her great men have been, will always be 
foremost in sustaining the interes', the honor and 


One of the fine elephants from Calcatta died from 


The state of Indiana has passed a bill creating a 
her canals 


The ladies of Augusta, Georgia, set aside a day to 
make such articles of dress as could be readily pre- 
pared for the use of the volunteers going to Florida. 


The stage, at the Coleau da Lac, Lower Canada, 


plunging into the river; the passengers inside not 


aware until then that there was no driver on the bor, | Vince him he was no ghost, in the manner above re 

miraculously effected their escape from the water, | @d- j- ge 

while the horses were all drowned and the mail lost. A collection of - 
The twenty-ninth and last of the Baltimore mob 

trials took place a few days since, and resulted in an | and 


acquittal. A sufficient number, however, have been 
convicted to answer the purpose of intimidating the ill- 
di a 





Too pompously attended, and his speech 

Larded too frequently and out of ume 

With serious phraseology—were rénts 

That in his garments oped in spite of bim, 

Through which the well accustomed eye could see 
The rottenness of his heart. None deeper blushed. 
And in the all-piercing light he stood exposed, 

No longer herding with the holy ones. 

Yet still he tried to bring his countenance 

To sanctimonious seeming ; but meanwhile, 

The shame within, now visible to all, 

His purpose balked. ‘The righteous smiled, and ev’n 
Despair itself some signs of laughter gave, 

As ineffectually he strove to wipe 

His brow that inward guiltiness defiled. 

Detected wretch! of all the reprobate, 

None seemed maturer for the flames of hell, 
Where still his face from ancient custom wears 

A holy air, which says to all that pass 

Hira by, “1 was a hypocrite on earth!” 





SOMETHING LIKE NEWS. 


The New Bedford Gazette very properly urges an 
important naval force in the Pacific, there being no 
less than 200 whale ships on those waters, the aggre- 
gate of whose cargoes is two hundred thousand bar- 
rels of sperm oil, worth near six thousand dollars. 








Land speculation has broken out fresh again at 
Erie, Pa. ‘The prices of lots being 114 per cent. over 
last year. 

The present salary of the Governor of Louisiana is 
$7,500—the largest in the Union. The Senate of the 
State wish to reduce it to 


By the Cincinnati Whig, we learn that the oyster 
wagons still take the lead on the western routes, over 
the mail and all other vehicles. 


John Trimble, Esq., deputy secretary of the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, died recently at Harris- 
burg, after having held that office with reputation and 
usefulness fur upwards of sixty years. 


Mr. Clay has recently imported for his farm in Ash- 
land, Ky., eight or ten of the finest cattle that have 
been seen in that State. 


Dr. Franklin used-to say that he could always dis- 
cover a humane person lived in a house when ashes 
were sprinkled on the ice before the door. 

Three wild turkeys, weighing forty-five pounds, 
were recently killed at one shot in Greenfield, Mass., 
by Mr. Aretas Ball. 


The Savannah Georgian saye:—“ The British ship 
British King, Captain Hunt, cleared a few days since 
for Liverpool, with a cargo of 2119 bales of Upland 
Cotton, valued at $103,323 35." — 

The new steamboat Almendares, built at Newport, 
R. 1., of 380 tons, and 156 feet long, is a first rate ves- 
sel, and will start for Cuba in a few days. She is to 
ply between Havana and Matanzas. 

A discovery has been made by Mr. Peter Ritner, 
brother of the governor of this State, of smelting iron 
with bituminous coal. At his furnace in Crawford 
county, he can make 120 tons a week, and the sam- 





| in which this Evening Star is held, we may mention 
\ the fact that during the six months of its existence, 
j} although it has by turns abused and flattered every 
newspaper in Philadelphia, it never succeeded in ob- 
} taining from any one of them a single word of notice, 
good, bad, or indifferent. In this respect, it has fared 
} worse than the poor fellow whom the king honoured 
| by ordering him to get out of his way, for it has not 
Some idea, 
and a pretty accurate one, of the extent of its circula- 
‘ tion, may be gathered from an apology it contained 
the other day, setting forth that the pressman had been 
suddenly seized with a cramp in his belly, and being 
obliged to lie by an hour or two, the impression could 
not be worked off as carly as usual. 





been able tw excite even reprehension. 


Our southern friends need entertain no uneasiness 
as to the effect likely to be produced by this Evening 
Star. Not to mention the circumstance that its sub- 
scription 4ist is limited to some three or four hundred 
persons, by a large portion of whom its contents are 
rarely read, and by a still larger portion of whem they 
are despised ; it is certain that a paper im which the 
rules of decency and grammar are equally set at de- 
fiance, and the parts of speech are horribly mangled, 
in an attempt t excite insurrection and civil war, can 
Its 
folly is more than a match for its malignity, and in the 


create no other fecling thon disgust and contempt. 





which it aims. 


ridicule which its awkward stupidity inspires, we lose 
all sense of that horror which, under common circum. 
stances, we should experience in view of the evils at 


Five hundred thousand dollars has been appropriat- 
ed by Congress for carrying on the Seminole War. 
Dr. T. W. Dyorr has established a Savings Institu- 
tion, with a capital-of $500,000, and he has corifessed 
a judgment to that amount on his real estate, in favor 
of the Hon. J. R. Ingereoll, H. D. Gilpin, John Good- 
man and Samuel Chew, Esqrs. De posites draw in- 
terest at 6 per cent. 

The side walks to our streets are in such a danger” 
ous condition by ice, that it is recommended to every 
housekeeper to have coal ashes strewed before his or 
her premises. ’ 


Rar Sant cs OTS 

There has been another severe fire at Natchez, on 
the 10th inst. consuming 28 houses at the landing be- 
low the hill, being on the lower part of the town, 
from Mr. H. C. Farnum’s and Dr. M. A. McKenrie’s 
drug store to the extreme end. Some lives are sup- 
posed to have been lost. The fire is imputed to an 
incendiary. ~ 


}——________] 

Judge Israel B Grant, of Galway, Missonri, in re- 
turning from Fulton to his residence, was inhumanly 
murdered within a halfa mile of his own house—te- 
ing shockingly mangled and stabbed six or seven 
times, his throatcut to the bones of the neck, and his 
body bruised apparently witha club. Though he was 
a kind master, his murder is attributed to one of his 
negroes. ‘ 

New Jersey will be an immense gainer, in every 
respect, by closing with the proposition to sell the 
Rail Road and the Raritan and Delaware Canal, and 
then lease them for a sum equivalent to the interest 
on the purchase. Jt will produce harmony all round, 
and bring to the aid of the State the means and enter- 
prise of several very valuable citizens. 

oe RS 
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Mammoth vegetation is still flourishing in the west, 
to judge by the following from a late Louisville, (Ky.) 
Journal :—* Mr. Chapin of this city, sent us a day or 
two ago, an Irish potato weighing two and a half 
pounds. A gentleman of Mercer county, Ky. has sent 
us a cabbage weighing forty-five pounds. We regurd 
our supply of these vegetables as sufficient for the 
winter. 





=e 
Whilst all the country around us is covered with 
snow, and the rising sun finds the Thermometer (of 
Fahrenheit) below zero, the New Orleans paper, which 
last came to hand, (of the 15th January,) complains 
of the “ sultriness of the weather” and the “ oppressive 
heat” which prevail there! 
ke Sa EET 


Srate or Texas—The capture of San Antonio, 





which has been thought impregnable, only to 18 


of cards. While in the act of playing and 
one of the number instantly expired at the table» 
three companions, unwilling to mar the 
the occasion, concealed his death, until 


The following is the rate of pay allowed to the 

officers of the Marine Corpa by the. bill now re 

Congress for the regulation fee eeeasiee, 
Colonel Commandant, $3500 ; Colonel, 3 Major, 

2509 ; Captain, 2000; First Lieutenant, 1500; 
Lieutenant, 1000.—There are other provisions in, 
bill relating to the allowance to the Paymasters, &c. 

, eer 
Sarcent Jorn 1x Botany Bay.—The 
Joel Downing, cousin of the late Major, figures as’ 
largely in the Sydney (N. South ‘Walesy Gazette, es’ 
in the American papers. They take the Sargent's’ 
vayings as pure English and orthodox politics—as wel?’ 
they may. 
Aas ce 

A fond and faithful dog belonging to Captain Gard 
ner, who fell in the Jate Indian massacre in’ Floride, 

returned to Tampa Bay, afier the fatal eatastroptie to 
is master, and was the first ominows intelligetice off 
the event to the officers of the garrison. , 


ee yt 
A subjeet of general conversation: 
classes, at this moment, is a splendid 
for thirty persons, justarrived at B 


the Earl of by 8 
end which a privileged few have” 
view at his Lordship's residence, at 
makers. Ite weiglit is 830. ibs. Prench, al ite 
upwards of 700-000f; one piece, a candelabram, is 
estimated at 40,000£ lis manufacture ocenpied the 
house three years. Nothing can exceed the nore 
and delicacy of the chasing, aiid-the i 
Lordship’s arms displays the most sk 
ship. ‘The dessert service is of silver, gilt—Galig- 
nani’s Paris Messenger. gdh, 
eens 5 : 


Ontarn or THE FLoRtpa a} 
May 9, 1832, the Seminole Indiaas, 
recent difficulties have been had, contrected to reliri\’ 
quish their present possessions at’ ‘Bay, anil re~ 











ing expired, they were notified’ to bring 
and horses td be sold on the Ist'afid 15th c 
agreeably to the stipulations of the t 





pounders to be brought by next spring, was gi y 
accomplished with only 300 riflemen, making their 
way through the walls by pick-axes, and after getting 
in the town, fighting hard for several days, against 
1200 brave Mexicans under Cos, every one of whom 
they captured. The young and rash Mexican Gene- 
ral had said, nothing should be left of Texas but its 
name—like Troy. Thirty-six hours after the fight 700 
of the prisoners had already arrived at Nacogdoches. 
Many of the Mexican soldiers have returned to San An- 





ples, according to the Miners’ Journal (Pottsville) are | 


of the first quality. 


Incendiaries are busy in Boston. No less than three 
attempts at firing buildings were made in the course 
of a single night last week—one on the Bratile Street 
Church. 


The great national Monument to Washingion which 
it is proposed to erect in Washington city, will be six 
hundred and forty feet high, so as to be seen from 
the ocean. ‘The subscriptions, which cannot exceed 
a dollar cach, are every where rapidly filling up. 

A lead mine of inexhaustible extent has been dis- 
covered in Rossi¢, St. Lawrence county, N. Y. 

The New Orleans Bee of the 8th ult. says :-—* The 
quantity of rain which fell on Tuesday night was four 
inches, and nearly the same fell ina few hours on 
Wednesday. So great was the rain in the afternoon 
of that day, that the streets were fordable up to the 
‘knees’ in the most frequented places.” 


The eloquent Rev. Jno, Newland Maffit has com- 
menced at Natchez the publication of an hebdomadal, 
entitled the “ Mississippi Christian Herald.” It con- 
tains, besides its religious articles, a synopsis of the 


ter. 


tle in such cold weather. 





teen men, on the coast of Nova Scotia. 


news, and a variety of miscellaneous and literary mat- 


Persons are cantioned in walking the streets to 
wear mockasins or something on the feet, to prevent 
slipping down in the present dangerous condition of 
the pavements, covered with an uneven slippery sur- 
face of frozen snow. ‘The bones are particularly brit- 


The British packet Star, has arrived at Nevis, dis- 
masted, and with the loss of her commander and four- 


tonio, and solicited to become servants to the ‘Texians. 
They exhibit a droll appearance. in their uniform, 
and they are generally as dark as negroes. Before 
the surrender the Texiane were reduced to their last 
| keg of powder. ‘The province is now to be declared 


that these doniestic animals should : 

order toavoid the expense of remot an a 
iy. boompéuedti a > ey 

Chief, assented to the mensure, e 





but others 
to die, arms in hand, on their native soil, 


to be assassinated, appoiay ted a ee 





ts, ly a course of 
hostilities against the whites in their vicinity, — : 
. meee: ere % 
Ciamatt oF Monite.—To us of the North, in. the. 
midst of ayalanches of snow and piercing nort 
ers, the following picture of the climate of 
scems at this momapt almost like fai : 
The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser of the: ulw 
says — 


“ Never, perhaps, at this sensoniof the year, near the 








| sovereign and independent, and the lands ate to he 
put at the minimum price of a dollar. The govern- 
ment have established a loan of 15 per cent. adva- 
lorem on all goods but family stores and provisions of 
emigr@nis, and $1.25 on vessels over ten tons. They 
offer 640 acres of land beunty and U. 8S. pay and 
rations, to volunteers in the army. There will be an 
army of 5000 men in less than 90 days. 
Vn 


Monmoura County, New Jersey—For 50 years 
after the revolution this county existed in a state 
of supine torpor—not five lots were sold in all thiv 
time in the principal town of Freehold. A few years 
sInce wus watte the great Wiseovery of marie, which 
has been a mine of wealth to the farmers, producing 
the richest pasture and grazing for cattle and sheep, 
and for making butter and cheese. ‘The uence 
has been that farms which have within 10 years rold 
at $10 the acre, now bring readily from $50 to $100. 
So much for the virtue 6f marle. Sach is the wealth 
and enterprise thas brought into the county, that it is 
now proposed t make a rail road from the principal 
tgwn to join the Camden and Amboy Rail Road at 
Hightstown, distant 10 or 12 miles, with @ spar or 
branch to the marie pits. 


Baruobs Ascrxsiox—The New Orleans True 
American of the 18:h ult. says,—*Clayton made 
another most beautifal ascension yestenlay, His 
@rial ship rose most majestically in the air, we should 





of in about twenty 6 


‘os, at a distance horizontally 


? 


judge, to the height of two miles, and was lost sight 


middle of January—wes such delightful. weather 
Known, a8 that we are enjoying at the present moment, 
its complexion is neither that of rigotoes winter, norof” 
svorehing summer, bata grateful m 


medium, 
new and then a frosty night. At mid-day’ 
uncomfortable.” aad 


fd ware 
Extract of a letter dated Key West, Jan. 


“Weare under great excitement 
sent in consequence of the hestile 
by the Indians, and night before’ last low 


guard all night; there is ating wh retried 
night, and a boat andborse patrol, though 1 : 
there is no danger to be apprebeoded at'thie 
place, as we have nearly 200 men under 


and Jast evening the Constellation and: 
arrived here, although }-know novhow . 
may remain, The Indians worse a 

near Cape Hote a of 

infant, one daughter about aboy 

3, and a white man that lived with’ 


Cooly was absent from 
when he heard of it, 


family. ‘The other persons in y got 
off, and the coast is: 
every one having fled to this: The 





tire to the prairiesof Arkansas’ » "That 

eltpsed in May last, but as they manifested’ an : 
sition to remove at that time, six 18 }o vat 
allowed them to prepare for the . 7 “ot 


opposite = 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND. DRAMATIC COMPANION. 





A WESTERN STORY. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


The state of Georgia is one of those warm cot- 
ton-planting regions where negroes ive and la- 
bor. The white population, of course, fill the 
offices of Church and state, and atica.t \o tie mer- 
chandize of the land. Mr. Henry, Lossley was 
the son of a gentleman who was but in moderate 
circumstances. He was raised in the general 
custom of raising children among the Southern 
planters; he receive a tolerable education and 
some knowledge of book-keeping, having spent 
few hs in the house of N-—., in the town 
A—. In the nineteenth year of his age, he 
formed an attachment for Miss Mary Lancing, 


2° 


a lady of some accomplishments and great per- 
beauty—but her patrimony was smotl. 
Mr. Miss Lansing were frequently 


ia each other's company, and every time they 
met their mutual attachment increased. They 
often spoke of their affection for each other, and 
lamented that their prospects were not such as 
to justify a connection for life. Thus matters 
went on with them for several years, till, at 
length, finding it impossible to be happy unless 
in each other's society, they determined to cast 
their lots together and if they shout not be able 
to move through the world in the style they could 
wish, at all eveuts they could support themselves 
decently ; so they were united by that tie which 
is the most sacred and endearing that can be 
formed in this life. 

For some months after their union they did 
not seem sensible of their want of pecuniary 
means; but it soon became evident that they 
would have to gafn support by their actual la- 
bor; and it was also certain that in Georgia 
they could not do more than obtain a mere sub- 
sistence, and at last, in old age, be without any 
settled home to which they did not seem willing 
tesubmit. It was thought best that Mr. Lossley 
should travel into some new country, get a 

, and make some little improvement 
on it, and then return to carry on his coin- 


ion. 

Many were the anxious thoughts that filled 
their bosoms—the husband had his fears lest 
he should fail in obtaining a pleasant home for 
his beloved one, whem he was about to leave be- 
hind; and the wife already began to count 
the weeks, and even the days, she should be left, 
as it were, alone in the world—while, on the oth- 
er hand, they both looked forward with pleasure 
on the time, when, in a new country, growing 
with its growth and strengthening with its 
strength, they should rise io a state of umportance 
in the world. 

The time of separation at last arrived; and Mr. 
Lossley, after embracing the best of all earthly 
friends, gave the parting hand, took his journey, 
not knowing certainly whither he was going. tle 
travelled to the state of Kentucky,and was about 
to contract for a piece of land in the neighbor- 
hood of where the town of [i—— is now built. ‘Ile 
availed himself of the first opportunity of writing 
a few lines to his beloved one, in order two let her 
ksnow where he was and what he was doing. 

This letter never reached the beloved object 
fur whom it was intended, but fellinto the hands of 
one, whose name shall be revealed on that day.” 
it to say,that there was one with whom 

had been a competitor. An answer 

came—but not from Mrs. Lossley, but apparent- 

from her father, with whom he had left her 

ing his absence. O! horrid let'er, never 
shall I forget iis language. 

“Dear Son—Your wife took sick aboul a 
week after your departure. At first we did not 
entertain any fearsconcerningher. After some 
days ber brain affected, and she lost her 
reason, and — in this funtion she autiel ev- 

person who was in attendance upon her, 

= came to see ber,“ Henry!” A short time 
her death she came to herself, and seemed 
but one desire to live, whict was to see 
her last sentence was, “Oh, my dear 
sialll never see him more tin this 

her last. 

reception of this letter, Mr. Lossley 
almost desperate. His whole amount of 
seemed to be cut off at one stroke. 
ttempts to answer the letter, 
possible to write on such a painful 
le became a solitary man—being in 
strangers—he had no person to whom 
bosom himself; and though grief is 
pany, yet he had to share his alone. 
of returning to the place where he 
beheld the face and lovely form of his 
without being able to see her, he 
; and having left but little behind, 
ion, that was of any consequence 
up the idea of returning. Nei- 
y eor to settle himself, and 
could sustain his grief better, 

, than in any other way, he wan- 
t any settled point of destination. 
himself at the lead mines in 
But he yet beheld objects that re- 
him of his loss, which induced him to sink 
into the bosom of the great forest; so 
himself to a company of fur traders, 
shaped his course to the Rocky Mountains. 

It was the custom of the company to post a 
watch at night, which was agreed to be taken 

turns—yet, for some time, Lossley voluateer- 
his services every night, so that when his com- 
i asleep, he would look upon the 
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ow on stars, which once shone on him, when 
with his fair one bangiog on his arm, used to 
their little evening excursions. The scream 
of panthers did not interrupt him, while for (he 
lamentations of the ow], he had a particular fond- 
ness, and rarely for months, did he take hus depar- 
ture from a camping place, without leaving the 
letters, “*M. L.” on some of the hitherto undis- 
turbed trees of oe forest. ag aeY | 

He passed nearly two years among the Nort 

Western Indians. "The Lordships he endured— 
the dangers through which he passed—all had a 
tendency to call off his mind from former sor- 
rows, and the females which he sometimes look- 
ed , were so unlike his Mary, that by the 
time he had returned to Missouri, be bad, in some 
obtained his former cheerfulness. But 

no sooner did he enter the former settlements 
where he again bebeld the fair faces and grace- 
ful home, ten a recollection of his departed Ma- 
ry returned. But the roll of years at length 
wore away his grief, and finding at last an object 
he could place his affections, he again 
into a married connection. From the 


EF 


time that he left his companion in Georgia, till 
he married his second wife, 1T WAs ABOUT FIVE 
years! But what shall we say about Mrs_Loss- 
ley—for strange tw tell, she yet lived! Weeks 
months, and years, passed by, but had brought 
her no tidings of her absent husband. Post offi- 
ces were examined—but no letter came. His 
name was looked for in the public prints—but 
could not be found. Travellers were inquired 
of—bat to no avail! not a word could she hear of 
him. At length she gave him up as dead, and 
conceived of his death in many ways; at one time 
she woul! fancy she could see his bones at the 
botiom of some stream in which he had been 
drowned, by attempting to cross ; again she could 
see him in some lovely spot—murdered by rob- 
bers, or destroyed by Indian violence; and at 
her times, she would fancy she saw Lin lana- 
ish on some foreign bed, and after a long and 
uagering tilness, fall into the grave among stran- 
gers! A thousand times she looked out the way 
she saw him depart, and mourned him dead til 
tune had dried up her tears. 

Afler a lapse of seven long years and more 
siace the departureof Mr. Lossley, Vir. Starks of- 
fered tis hand in marriage, to Mrs. Lossley; and 
—-28 it was firmly believed by herself and friends 
that he was dead— Mr. Starks being a gentleman 
worthy of her, she accepted the offer, and they 
were married. 

At this time Mr. Lossley was living with his 
second wife, in the State of Missouri, where he 
continued to live for something like eighteen 
years.— About fourteen years after his marriage, 
his second wife died—and he was left with two 
children, a son and a daughter. The daughter 
was the eldest, and took charge of her father's 
house—but little more than three years after the 
death of her mother she married and moved to 
North Alabama, and her father and brother went 
with her. 

In (he mean time Mes. Starks had lost her hus- 
band and father, and having but one child, and 
that a little daughter, she removed to North Ala- 
bama also, to live with an aged uacle, who was 
living in that part of the country—so that Mr. 
Lossley became neighbors—an! they became 
acquainted with each other as Col. Lors'ey (this 
title he had obtained when among the fur tra- 
ders) and Mrs. Starks. They formed an attach- 
ment for each other, and Mr. Lossley eventually 
offered his hand in marriage which she accept- 
ed. It is to be observed that during the whole 
of their intercourse they took great care never 
to mention any circumstance connecting itself 
with their first marriage, and both passed as hav- 
ing been married but ence—they had both been 
so Very cautious on this subject that the slightest 
trace of their former acquaintance was not dis- 
covered until the night before the marriage was 
to have been solemnized. Perhaps the sacred 
fount of their former sorrows was sealed toodeep 
to be readily broken up again by either of them. 

The night before marriage, as they were con- 
versing alone, the Colonel remarked that he ex- 
pected to bea little agitated the next evening 
while attending the ceremonies of the wedding — 
“for,” said he, “‘when | married the first time | 
was not so much embarrassed as when I married 
the last!’ —to which Mrs. Starks replied : ** You 
have been married twice, then, it seems?” The 
Colonel at first tried tochange the subject of the 
conversation, but soon found that would not do— 
and knowing it would have to come out sooner 
or later, he went into a detail of all the circum- 
stances connected with his first marriage, giving 
names and dates. This was a subject on which 
the Colonel was eloquent. He remarked that 
his long lost Mary was never out of his mind for 
one hour at a time; owing to that fact, he had of- 
ten spoke of her to those who had never heard of 
her, and could not enter into the conversation 
with bim. He went on to state that she was his 
Ravhel—his first choice—the companion of his 
youth ; having taken hold of his feelings at such 
an early age, the impression was indelible,and a 
recollection of her name could never be erased 
from his mind—‘and though” said he, “I have 
passed through the town and the country, the 
dreary wilderness ; through winter, through sum- 
mer; amil friends and foes; through health and 
affliction; through smiles and frowns ;—yet I 
have borne painted upon my imayiaation the 
image of ny beloved Mary.” 

ere the mists began to gather in the eyes of 
the Colonel, and for a few moments a death-like 
silence prevailed. At length, looking upon his 
intended bride, he saw that she had taken more 
than usual interest in the relation he had been 
making. He then broke the silence by saying, 
“you must forgive me for the kind remembrance 
| bear for the beloved companion of my youth.” 
W bile he was uttering this sentence Mrs. Starks 
ewooned away, and would have fallen from her 
seat, had not the Colonel supported her. While 
she lay in this death-like state, many were the 
reflections which passed through the mind of Col- 
onel Lossley. First supposing as he had fora 
time kept this secret from ber, and at last divul- 
ged it without intending to do so, it might have 
a tendency to destroy her confidence in Lin, 
or cause her to fear that his affections were so 
much placed on the memory of his first wife that 
it would be impossible for him to love her.as he 
ought; these and many other thoughts of a like 
kind rushed through his mind, and he but await- 
ed the power of utterance on the part of Mrs. 
Starks to hear her renounce him for ever. But, 
oh! how mistaken were his fears! No sooner was 
she roused from her swoon than she threw her 
arms around his neck, and resting her head upon 
his bosom, sobbed like a child,cryingout. “Oh, 
my husband! my husband!” Tie Colonel be- 
ing much astonished, inquired rather hastily 
what she meant? WV ith ber hands still resting 
on his shoulders—with a countenance beaming 
with joy and suffused with tears—she exclaimed 
with a half choked utterance,“I am your Mary! 
your long lost Mary, and you are my Henry, 
whom I mourned as dead for these twenty 
years!" 

The joy then became mutual. That night and 
the next day was spent in relating circumstances 
which had transpired with them during their 
separation, and admiring the providence that 
brought them together. On the next evening 
those bidden tothe marriage, atiended. the Par- 
son came—but there was no service for him to 
render. The transported couple informed the 
assembly that they had been lawfully married 
upwards of twenty years before, and gave a brief 
outline of their history, and entered into the hi- 











larity of the evening with a degree of cheerful- 
ness unusual to h. 





THE MURDERER’S GRAVE. 


A few hundred yards from the small stream 
which, known by the whites under the appella- 
tion of Line Creek,” divides the territory of the 
M wees or Creek federacy, from the state 
of Alabama, stands or rather stood, a ruined cot- 
tage of logs. Travelling through the wilderness 
several years ago, 1 passed this desolate spot. 
The walls, blackened by the smoke of many res, 
and in part already decayed, stood tottering to 
their fail; the roof was entirely pone; a part 
only of the chimney was left, built in the custom 
of that country, of split sticks, and thickly plas- 
tered on the inside with mud. The fences had 
fallen around a small field, which showed traces 
of former cultivation, and was now fast filling up 
with briars, plamb bushes, and sedge grass, 
where the sull evident marks of the hoe and the } 
cornfield gave proof that human beings had ence | 
found there a home. The mists of night were | 
closing around us; the dark magnolia forest | 
which frowned on the secluded spot, and the 
thick and gloomy swamp of the Ge Creek, 
which stretched its unhealthful morass almost to 
the door, gave the whole scene the stillness and 
horror. of death. Althongh habited during a 
journey of many days to the solitude and gloom 
ofthe wilderness, | was struck with the peculiar- 
ly lugubrious aspect of the scene, and with an 
uodefinable feeling of melancholy. I stopped 
my horse, to survey it more at leisure. My 
companion, who had ridden a few yards in ad- 
vance, not hearing the accustomed sound of my 
horse’s tramp, turved his head to learn the cause 
of my lingering,and rode back to the spot where 
I had halted. | 

“ Here,” said he, “is Riley’s grave. Remark | 
that smal! mound of earth resembling the heap | 
of soil accumulated from a fallen tree, and which | 
is in truth, the effect of the trunk to which those | 
decaying ey once belonged; there the | 
murderer fell, and there he lies buried.” 

Not being so familiar with the legenda of this | 
wild region as to rernember the story of a man | 
whose crime and death had given a name to this 
lonely scene of desolation, | inquired into his 
history, and listened in deep and silent interest | 
to a tale of revenge and remorse, strongly illus- | 
trative of the aboriginal character. | 

Barney Riley, as he was termed by the whites 
—his Indian appellation is now forgotten—wasa 
petty chieftain belonging to the confederacy of 
the Upper Creeks. etng a “half-breed,” and, 
like most of the mixed race, more intelligent than | 
the full-blooded Indians, he acquired a strong in- 
fluence amon, his native tribe. Regarding the 
people of his father as allied to bim in blood and 
friendship, he took very early a decided part in 
favor o: the United States in the dissensions 
among the Creek nation, and at the breaking out 
of war in 1512, joined the American forces with 
his small band of warriors. Brave and hardy, 
accustomed to coufront danger and conquer difh 
culties, he led his men to battle, and in many 
instances proved by his activity of material ser- 
vice to the army. His gallantry, abilities attracted 
the notice of the commander-in-chief, and Riley's 
name was coupled with applause in many ef the 
despatches during the campaign. On the resto- 
ration of peace he returned to lis people (honored 
with the thanks of his“Great Father’) and set 
out to cultivate his fields, and pursue the chase as 
in times gone by. Although distinguished in war 
and in council, he was sull young, and devoting 
himself to his one wife, a lovely lndian girl, he 
seemed contented and happy. 

About this time the restoration of tranquility, 
and the opening of the rich lands just ceded to 
the United States on the upper waters of the Ala- 
bama, began to attract numerous emigraats from 
the Atlantic settlements, and the military road 
wassoon thronged with caravans hasteuing to 
these fertile countries at the West. The coun- 
try from the Oakmulgee to the settlements on 
the Mississippi, was still one howling wilderness, 
and many discontented spirits among the con- 
quered tribes still meditated a hostule stroke 
against their white oppressors. Travelling was 
ot course hazardous and insecure, and persons 
who were not able to associate in parties strong 
enough for mutual defence, were faia to procure 
the guidance and protection of some well known 
warrior or chief, whose name and presence might 
insure a safe passage through those troubied | 
countries. 

Of this class was L——. | knew him formerly, 
and had heard some remote allusion (o his fate. 
Though his misfortunes and embarrassmeants had 
driven him to seek a distant asylum, a warmer 
heart beat notin a human bosom. Frank and 
manly,open to kndness and prompt to meet 
friendship, he was loved by all who koew him, 
and “eyes unused to weep,” glistened in bidding 
“God speed!” to their old associate. L, had 
been a companion in arms with Riley, and knew 
his sagacity, his courage and fidelity. Under | 
his direction he led bis small family of slaves 
towards the spot upon which he had fixed for bis | 
future home, and traversed the wild and danger- 
ous path in safety and peace. 7 

Like most men of his eager and sanguine tem- 
perament, L.—— was easily excited to anger, and 
though ready to atone for the injury done in the 
warmth of feeling, did not always control his 
passions before their outburst. Some slight 
cause of altercation produced a quarrel with his 
guide, and a blow from the hand of L ; Was 
treasured up by Riley with deep threats of ven- 
geance. On the banks of yonder creek he watch- 
ed bis time, and the bullet too truly aimed, closed 
the career of ohe who little dreamed of death at 
the moment. His slaves, terrified at the death 
of their master, fled in various directions, and 
carried the news of his murder to the nearest 
settlements. : 

The story of L *s unhappy end soon reach- 
ed his family, and his nearest relations took i- 
mediate measures to bring the murderer to jus- 























tice. Riley knew that punishment would speed- 
ily follow his crime, but took no steps to evade 
or prevent his doom. The laws of retaliation | 
among his countrymen are severe but simple— | 
“blood for blood” —and he “might{rua who read | 
them.” On the first notice of a demand, he | 
boldly avowed his deed, and gave himself up for | 
trial. No thought seemed to enter his mind of | 
Jenial or escape. A deep setiled remorse had 
possessed his thoughts and influenced his conduct 
He bad no wish to shun the retribution wlich he 
knew was required. When his judges were as- 
sembled in the ccuncil at the public square, be 
stood up and addressed them. 

“Fathers!” said he, “I have killed my brother 
—my friend. He struck me and 1 slew him. 


That honour which forbade me to suffer a blow 
without inflicting vengeance, forbids~ne to deny 
the deed or to attempt to escape the punishment 
you may decree. Fathers! [have no wish to 
live. My life is forfeited to your law, and | offer 
it as the sole return for the Ife | have taken. 
All I ask for is to die a warrior’s death. Let me 
not die the death of a dog, but boldly confront it 
like a brave man who fears it not. [have braved 
death in battle. Ido not fear it, 1 shall not shrink 
from it now. Fathers! bury me where I fall, and 


| let no one mourn for the man who murdered hits 


friend. He had fought by my side—he trusted 
me. | loved bim, and had sworn to protect Lim.” 

Arrayed in his splendid dress of ceremony, he 
walked slowly and gravely (othe place of execu- 
tion, chaunting in a steady voice his death song, 
and recounting his deeds o prowess. Seating 
himself in front of the assembled tribe upon yon- 
der falien tree, aud facing the declining sua, he 
opened the rufile of his embroidered stirt, and, 
crossing his hands upon his breast, gave with lis 
own voice the siznal of death, unmoved and un- 
appalled. Six balis passed through both his 
hands and his bosom, and he fell backward so 
composedly as not to lift his feet from the grass 
on which they rested. lie was buried where he 
fell, and that small mound marks the scene of his 
punishment; that hillock ts the murderer’s grave; 
that hovel, whose ruims now mark the spot, 
was erected for his widow, who lingered a few 
seasonsin sorrow, supporting a wretched exis- 
tence by cultivating yonder little field. She was 
never seen to smile, or to mingle with her tribe; 
she held no more intercourse with ber fellows 
than was unavoidable and accidental, and now 
sleeps by the side of her husband. The Indian 
shuns the spot, for he deems that the spirit of 
the murderer inhabitsit. The traveller views the 
scene with curiosity and horror, on account of 
its story, and, pausing for a few moments to sur- 
vey this lonely and desolate glade, hastens oa to 
more cheerful and happy reyious. 

With this short narrative we put spurs to our 
horses, and, hurrying along the road,ina few 
moments found ourselves beyond the gloomy and 
tangled forests of the creek 

SN  - 


A singular circumstance occurred while I was 
at Tunis. The Sapatap, or prime Mini-ter, a 
Georgian, about thirty-six years of age, wassent, 
on account of his extreme beauty, a present 


| from the Grand Seign r to the Bey of Tunis.— 


The Bey became very much attached to him; 
and from rank (o rauk be rese at length to that 
of Sapatap. Nearly about the same time, a 
young girl was seat, a Georgian by birth, and 
extremely beautiful. She was in time taken in- 
to favor, and placed ia the Larem of the Bey.— 
About six months before my arrival, she deciar- 
ed to some of the women in the barem, that the 
Sapatap, whom she had scen through the lituce, 
aod whorn she had not met before tor sixteen or 
seventeen years, although living in the same pa- 
lace together, was her brother. This was tnen- 
tioned to him; he laughed at the idea. and said 
he had no relations that had any knowledye of 
bin whatsoever; that be had himself a very 
slight recollection of his family, &c. &c. This 
was reported to her, She sunk into adeep me- 
lancholy, which brought ov « rapid decline; and 
fur change of air was removed to one of the 
country seats of the Bey. His Highness told his 
sapatap, that she still insisted that she was his 
sister, and desired him to go and relieve her mind 


| on the subject, as otherwise she certainly would 
| die. 


He went and saw her. She was greatly 
agitated. “* You say you are my sister,” said the 
sapatap. “ Yes,” said she “ | am.” “* How many 
children had your parents?” * You and inyself,’ 
she replied. * What were their names?" She 
gave the names of her father and mother.— 
“ Then,” said he, * if you are my sister,you have 
a scar on the upper part of your left arm, where 
a dog bit you.” She stripped up her sleeve and 
exposed the arm. He fell on her neck and em- 
braced her. “You are indeed my sister,” he said; 
but she was thea dying. Dr. Lieap was sent for. 
1 accompanied Lisn to the place of Ler residence, 
while I heard the story from the mouth of the 
sapatap ; he shed abundance of tears. Inu afew 
days she was a corpse, and he was the most 
wretched of brothers.—Com. Porter's Le ‘iers. 
Scoeenetialiiccenemmmamnem 


Russtan Mercuant ano ms Famtry.—We 
see here the Russian merchant in all his glory. 
He still belongs, indeed, to a caste separate 
from that of the nobility, but he is no longer 
ashamed of it. He does not live in a city of the 
nobles, where he must find himself the slave of 
their wants and wishes; for the number at Mos- 
cow 1s comparatively small, and they are in 
general invested wiih so much bistorical dignity 
that the reveience they demand involves no 
degradation. This idea assumes no form in the 
merchant's brain, but he is conscious of it not- 
withstanding. He begins to talk of * his order.” 
On great occasions he walks majestically through 
the streets in a uniform covered with yold lace; 
for the emperor, with a far-sighted policy wor- 
thy of Peter the Great himself, has offered a 
premium upon pride. The merchant's wile is 
rarely seen in the streets; but when she is, you 
make room for her with involuntary respect. 
She is dressed in a robe of silk or satin so rich 
in the materials, and so exquisitely delicate, or 
so gorgeously bright in the colour, that it might 
serve for a queen. Her face is beautiful, tor 
she is painted with such art that one requires to 
approach very close indeed to discover the 
counterfeit; and her dark bright eyes wander 
about, or rest upon yours, with all the curiosity 
which is natural in arecluse. In order that you 
should not mistake her for @ noblewoman, she 
wears upon her head a little sad-colored silk 
handkerchief, put on with such artful simplicity, 
that the very ties are concealed. The mer- 
chant’s son is a tall, good-humored looking fel- 
low, sometimes with a smoothly shaven chin, 
and sometimes with a httle beard that offers a 
compromise between his own modern taste and 
his sire’s antique prejudices. He wears no 
sash,and his caitan beyins to sneak stealthily 
into the European frock. The merchant's 
dauglter isa litle girl with a French bonnet, a 
muslin gown, and bishop's sleeves. You can 
see with one eye that she reads French novels, 
and plays the piano. She does not walle beside 
her papa aod mamma, but either after or before 
them. Neither does she (ake ier brother's arm. 
She has a pensive air, like oue who thinks much; 
and sometimes, in a fit of abstraction, will allow 
her eye to rest upon yours for half a minute ata 
time.— Ritchie's St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


THE SIEUR V. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


The resolution which it was supposed had been. 
formed by Morey, the accomplice of Fieschi, of 
starving himself to death, is not the first example 
of the kind on record. The same mode of sui- 
cide has on several former occasions been suc- 
cessfully adopted by accused and condemned per- 
sons. It has been remarked that the horrid tor- 


| tures of hunger do not produce delirium, or even 


annihilation of the inte!lectual faculties, except 
when violently imposed by power superior to 
that of the victim. The suffering, on the contra- 
ry, when incurred for the purpose of suicide. and 
endured with energetic but fatal determination, 
seems to excite and invigorate the moral facul- 
ties, and to increase the acuteness of the senses. 
In spite of the exhaustion, and prostration 
of the physica! organization, the immaterial per- 
tion of the system acquires renewed strength 
and attains an isconceivable development of 
power. 

A very curious example of sujcide by means 
of starvation, occurred some years ago in Corsi- 
ca. During the elections, the Sicur V-—— rush- 
ed into the electoral college armed with a dag- 
ger, which he plunged into the breast of a man 
who had done him some injury. The man felt 
dead at his feet. This assassination was com- 
mitted in the full light of day, and in the pre- 
sence of an assembled multitude. —Never was an 
Italian readet'a more signally executed. 

V— was tried, found guilty, and condemned 
to death. His high spirit and resolute character 
were well known; and it was suspected that he 
would seek, by a voluntary death, to evade the. 
disgrace of perishing on the scaffold. He was 
therefore vigilantly watched ; and every precau- 
tion was taken to deprive him of the means of 
putting an end to bis existence 

He resolved to starve himself to death during 
the interval which elapsed between the sentence 
of the Court of Assizes and the reply which the 
Court of Cessation would make to the appeal he 
had addressed to it. 

He lad succeeded in concealing from the ob- 
servation of his jailers a portion of the food with 
which they supplied him, so as to make it be be- 
lieved that he regularly took his meals. After 
three days abstinence, the pangs of hunger be- 
came insupportable. 

{t then suddenly occurreé to him that he might 
the more speedily accomplish the object be had 
inview, by eating withavidiuy. tle thought that 
the state of exhaustion to which he was reduced 
would unfit him to bear the sudden excess, and 
that it would inevitably occasion the death he sa 
ardently desired. He accordingly sat down to 
the food which he had laid aside, and ate vo- 
raciously, qposing in preference the heaviest 
things. The consequence was, that he was sei- 
zed with a violent fit of indigestion from which, 
contrary to his expectation, the prison doctor 
speedily cured him. 

He then resumed his fatal design. He suffer- 
ed again what he had undergone before. The 
torture was almost beyond his strengt. His 
thirst, too, was intolerable. It overcame his 
resolution. He exten‘ec! his hand towards the 
jug of water, which had been placed in his cell. 
tle drank with avidity, and, te use his own ex- 
pression, he was 7 este! lo life. 

Toavord yeiding agaio toa sumiar temptatiua, 
he daily took the precaution of overturning the 
jug of water which was brought him. Lest he 
should be induced to raise it to his lips, he threw it 
down with his foot, not venturing to touch it with 
his hand. 

In this manner he passed eighteen days. 

Every day at different intervals, he noted down 
in his album a minute account of his sensations. 
He counted the beatings of his pulse, and mark- 
ed their nunber from hour to hour, measurin, 
with the most scrupulous attention the gradual 
wasting of his strength. In several parts of his 
melancholy menent>, he declares it harder to 
bear agonies of thirst than those ofhunger. He 
confesses that he was frequently on the point of 
yielding to the desire of drinking. fe neverthe- 
less resisted. 

He was surprised to find his sizht become more 
and more clear, strong and accurate:—it ap- 
peared to him like the development of a new 
sense. The nearer he approached lus latter mo- 
ments, the more lis power of vision seemed to in- 
crease. On this subject he thus expresses him- 
self:—“It appears as though | could see through 
the thickest wall.” 

His sense of fecling likewise attained the most 
exquisite sensibility. THs hearing and smelling 
improved in a sirmtlar desree. His album con- 
taigs many curious statements on these subjects. 

The Sieur V-—— had devoted some attention 
to anatomy and physiology; and be atiributes the 
increased acuteness of his senses to the wayin 
which the intestinal irritation acted on the ner- 
vous sysiem. 

His ideas, he says, were numerous and clear, 
and were very different from any thing be had 
experienced in moments of excitement or intoxi- 
cation. They were ail directed to logical inves- 
ligation, whether he applied them to an analysis 
of material objects or to philosophic contempla- 
tion. He also felt himself inspired with a singu- 
lar aptitude for mathematical calculations, a 
study for which he had previously felt very little 
inclination. 

In short, he declares that he never derived so 
much gratification from his intellectual condition, 
as throughout the whole duration of his physical 
torture. 

He made notes in his album to the last moment 
ofhisexistence. He had searecly strength suffi- 
cient to hold the pencil with which he traced the 
following words :—My pulse has nearly ceased 
to beat;—my mouth is totally parched :—but my 
brain retains a degree of vigor which in my sad 
condition is the greatest solace Providence could 
hestow on me. It is impossible that I can live 
out thisday. My jailers watch me, and faney 
they have adopted every precaution. They lit- 
tle think that I have outwitted them. De ath an- 
nuls the sentence which has been pronounced on 
me. In another hour, perhaps they will find 
nothing but a cold cor pse. ” 

V— expired as he had foretold. His album 
has been carefully preserved. It is a record 
replete with interest to medical professors. The 
slow torture, endured with so much courage, and 
leseribed with such remarkable clearness, ren- 














Jers it one of the most curious documents in the 
annals of tnedical science. 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING 


AND DRAMATIC COMPANION, 





HELPS AND HINTS 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


CONTINUATION OF LE'MRER IV. 





Every real sportsman should be able to take the 
whole of a gun lock to pieces, and, what is not quite 
so easy, to put it together again; but, as numerous ac- 
cidents have taken place by doing the latter improper- 
ly, (such as misplacing screws, injuring the seer-nose, 
&c.) whereby guns have gone off unexpectedly, locks 
have been blown off, and other mischief done, I re- 
commend to you not to attempt this by yourself at first, 
not even by following the very clever directions which 
have been published in several sporting works; but, 
instead to give a bottle of wine, or so, to some of my 
own or any other clever workman in the gun line, 
(ifa “ lock-filer” or “ screw-together,” so much the 
better.) to induce him to give you a practical lesson 
or two; for his handling the parts readily and method- 
ically, accompanied™by reasons, will make a clearer 
and more lasting impression on your mind than the 
best printed description can hope to do. Whenever | 
you are tempted to adopt any new construction, (and } 
many are miscalled improvements,) be sure to obtain 
a similar and practical demonstration from the vend- 
er, in reference to taking to pieces and putting together 
again; and never take the opinion of any gunmaker 
as to the merits of the productions of any other gun- 
smith, for liberality is confined to a very smal] number 
of them, the rest are prone to rail against every thing 
not produced by, or originating with, themselves; and, 
as they so modestly and lavishly extol their own pro- 
ductions, how can it be expected that they can have 
any praise left for others? You will find it a good 
rule, always to go to those manufacturers of any thing 
whose work you hear most abused! To my former 
observations let me add the following cautions and 
instructions. 

A ready way to bring your gun up, even for a snap 
shot, as also a safe mode, is the rather general one of 
Jetting your gun lay in the bend of your left arm, the 
forefinger of the left hand under, and its thumb upon, 
the small of the butt; the guard lying within the re- 
maining fingers, the right hand to take a light hold of 
the small of the butt, just where the butt part begins 
to increase or swell, the muzzie being turned back 
a little, atid the butt lowered, so as to raise the muz 
zle end of the gun about iwo feet higher than the 
steel plate of the butt, the barrels to lie thus at an 
elevation of about thirty degrees. 

My own and favorite method is to lay the gun into 
my left arm in the way just stated, only that I turn the 
guard and ramrod upwards instead of the h@rrels, al- 
lowing the two cocks to drop lightly into, or rather 
behind the fingers of the left hand, the thumb of such 
being placed against the front of the guard, the right 
hand on the small of the butt, with the knuckles up- 
wards and the thumb below it, the elevation and the 
other part of the position varying but very little from 
that just deseribed. 

A small but neaily performed jerk given by the left 
arm, with the right hand on the swall of the butt, as- 
will bring thé gun smartly up to 
but when 


sisting in guiding it, 
the shoulder from cither of the 
the guard is turned up, as my favorite way, the 
right wrist will make a lia’! turn: ahhough the latter 
mode at first will appear as the most difficult, it wi, 
after a little practice, be found by far the neatest, and 
the quickest also, especially if your left hand catches 
the stock close to the guard, instead of more forward; 
for, by a nearer catch, the muzzle will drop with more 
‘weight intw the hand, and the gun will at once be 
steadied to your aim; at least so 1 have found it in all 
my ball practice, and game shooting also. 
Additionally to these advantages, if a barrel bursts 
(and it more commonly occurs near the plug than 
more forward,) your left hand, in pressing your gun to 
the shoulder by resting against the guard, is much 
more shielded from the explosion than if it was placed 
just before the chorge; for such events, the lower 
part of the barrel and the wk immediately under 
the part where the charge laid, (although at times 


se posihons; 


shatiered,) is generally left; whereas, a more forward 
part of the barrel, and where the fingers also come 
more in contact with it, with very few exceptions, 


is blown away, or twisted and torn in all manner of 
ways. 

I rejoice to pereieve that | have succeeded (by my 
lectures) in the urging the adoption of this mode, that 
of placing the lefi hand against she guard instead of 
of close, or nearer to, the swell, as at that time, about 
nine years ago, almost every one used to shoot in the 
latter way; whereas, now I discover with much plea- 
sure that a great nomber have adopted the mode I 
strongly recommended, as well'as practised for many 
years, to find it answer every purpose and better than 
any other. 

On returning from shooting make ita rule either to 
discharge your gun previonsly to entering any house, 
or to draw your charge, as the safest way to prevent 
accident; if you have one of my patent guns you may 
dispense with either, as by your turning the pivot I 
have invented, you may let your gun be handled by 
even children, al:hough loaded, and with even capa 





agreeable to one of the young gentlemen of that par- 
ty, or even to the lady herself; to rid herself of his 
attentions, this lively Jass quizzed him 


Hrpropuosta.—A celebrated physiologist io 
Paris. has published an article in the Revue En- 
Ji in which he fixes the seat of the dis- 





for 
his indolent indifference to the sporis of the field ; 

lauding us all for our energy and skill, as enabling us 
to return daily with weighty game bags each. He 
thereupon made what with him really was a desperate 
effort—but without killing any thing—to be bantered 
for it, not a little, by the ladies old and young. How- 
ever, he rose early on the morning fullowing, and 
fully equipped, he sallied forth alone, to return about 
the same time we did, and, behold! with as much 
game as any one of us could produce! Here was a 
change, here was surprise,—and of exultation, on his 
part, there was a sickening abundance. The young 
gentleman whom he had laboured to rival, not only 
in shooting, but in the lady's good opinion, looked pen- 
sive, and, admiring lis rival's birds, seemed to pour 
more over them than he usually did over those of 
others, he thereupon made some apologies for entreat- 
ing leave to pay a visit; and he left this hospitable 
mansion, promising to come back to dinner next day. 
Having returned somewhat sooner, the foppish and 
improving sportsman entered shortly after, in full 
sport: costume, very, very smart—in quite magni- 
fique, and smelling of abundance of perfumes, and in 
overpowering variety; on bended knee he laid his 
game bag before his goddess, as an offering of de- 
voted industry, and a splendidly filled game bag it 
was! Every body stared, my brother sportsman, the 
real one alone excepted ; no one could wedge in a 
word, for the particulars of all the long, the difficult, 
and the double shots which the sweet-scented sports- 
man detailed as having made, engrossed every one's 
attention, with or without consent. My friend, taking 
several fine birds from the lot, and lamenting that they 
were so much garnished as to be hardly fit for the ta- 
ble, asked him if he realy used such heavy charges, 
observing, that as some were shot with different num- 
bers (numbers of the shot) he thought that there must 
have been some mixing of birds between him and 
some brother sportsman in his company. The other, 
wuhsome vehemence, persisted that not only he went 
out alone, bat that he shot alone, and that he had 
killed every bird himself; and he maintained all this 
rather offensively towards my friend, who coolly said, 
then | most freely beg your pardon, since I must be 
wrong; but I really thought that I had shot some of 
these birds myself, forgetting at the time, however, 
tuat I had sealed all my birds ander the wing with my 
crest. I readily admit that I must be wrong, and once 
more beg pardon. The ladies now pryingly had ta- 
ken up some birds, all at ence to exclaim, and sure 
enough here is your crest! The sportsman Narcissus 
therefore became as crest-fallen as he had been dar- 
ingly rude before; he vainly attempted to recover 
himself, he stammered out something, bowed exquisite- 
ly, went to his room, wrote a farewell note, and de- 
parted. You may now easily guess that my friend's 
Visit was a pretence to enable him secretly to go out 
to kill, and mark with his crest, some birds, and to 
give them, with a bribe, to a poacher, of whom he 
had obtained the secret, that the dandy sportsman was 
a good customer of his.—To be continued. 








Cuaracter or 4 Bexevotent Max —By a Boy— 
Jist sich a man as luoks as if he wouldn't give a fel- 
low a clip with his whip, if he saw him on a sled 
hanging to his sleigh. 


From the Frivaaannyre Omvtiiig, for for 1836. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, 
Muthor of Darnley, Henry Masterton, The Gipsy, §e. 


I wish I could merry be 
As when I set out this world tosee, 
Like a boat filled with good companie, 
On some gay voyage sent.— 
There Youth spread jurth the broad white sail, 
Sure of fair weather and full gale, 
Confiding life would never fail, 
Nor time be ever spent. 


And Fancy whistled for the wind, 

Aad ife’er Memory looked behind, 

"Twas but rome friendly sight to find, 
And gladsome wave her hand. 

And Hope kept whispering in Youth's ear 

‘To spread more sail and never fear, 

For the same sky would still be clear, 
Until they reached the land. 


Health, too, and Sirength tugged at the oar, 
* Mirth mocked the passing billow’s roar, 
And Joy, with goblet ranning o'er, 
Drank draughts of deep delight; 
And Judgment at the helm they set, 
But Judgment was a child as yet, 
And lack-a-day ! was all unfit 
To guide the boat aright. 


Bubbles did half her thoughts employ, 





on. The accidents which have been oceasioned by 
leaving loaded guns about. after returning from shoot- 
ng. are as numerous as they reflect blame on all the 
parties. 

Although I have directed your attention to the many 
clever books published on shooting, &c., for the rea- 
sons mentioned, and because I have not time to go 
over the same ground with my pen, which (so fully 
aud more ably than I could here do) has been explored 
in print, I still cannot help giving you a few general 
hints as to shooting flying, because a well-stocked 
game bag is not only a proud trophy, but one that in- 
sures to the son of Nimrod, w hove skilful industry it 
confirms, a hearty welcome from all, and from the 
ladies especially, not so much in return for the offer- 
ings laid at their fect, as in approbation, sometimes 
admiration, of toile which establish indisputable proofs 
of manliness; the some with fishing; and for the same 
reason it is not an uncommon thing for unfortunate 
sportsmen, whether of the gun or of the angle, to find 
some sly way of filling a game bag or an angler's bas- 
ket; thus, alihongh poacher like, to “bag” sweet 
amiles that fall on canning effeminacy, although in- 
tended for healthful! hardihood. 

By way of illustration, 1 will just state an occur- 
rence which I witnessed myself in my younger days, 
whilst on a visit at a friend's honse during the shoot- 
ing season. 

At this sporting seat we found several very amin- 
ble young ladies, come mefibers of the family, and 
some visitors: one especially attracted the attentions 
of the most of the gay aud young cavaliers. A truly 
effeminate and foppish youth very pointedly paid his 
court to this Indy, and with more assiduity than wes 


Hope she believed,—she played with Joy, 
And Fancy bribed her with a toy, 
To steer which way be chose— 
But still they were a merry crew, 
And laughed at dangers as untrue, 
Till the dim sky tempestuous grew, 
And sqbbing south winds rose. 


Then Prudence told them all she feared ; 
And Youth awhile his messmates cheered, 
Until at length he disappeared, 
Though none knew how he went. 
Joy hung his head, and Mirth grew dull, 
Health faltered, Strength refused to pull ; 
And Memory, with her soft eyes full, 
Backward her glance still bent, 


To where upon the distant sea, 
Bursting the storm's dark cano 
Light from a sun none now could see, 
Still touched the whirling wave. 
And though Hope, gazing from the bow, 
Turns off—she sees the shore—to vow, 
Judgment, grown older now I trow, 
Is silent, stern and grave. 


And thongh she steers with better skill, 
And makes her fellows do her will, 
Fear says the storm is rising still, 

And day is almost spent. 
Oh! that I could as merry be 
As when I set out this world to see, 
Like a boat filled with good companie, 








On some gay voyage sent. 


order, hydrophobia ia the brain, He says his at- 
tention has been directed to this subject, by ex- 
amining the symptoms of this disorder, viz. aver- 
sion to water, loss of appetite—dislike to society, 
love of darkness, a desire to bite, &c-—and con- 
necting them with the fractions which the phre- 
nologists have ascribed. to certain portions of the 
middle lobe of the braia. He requests all phy- 
sicians, who may have it in their power to make 
post morlem examinations of persons, who die of 
this disease, tu pay particular attention to this 
sugge -stion—for if the seat of the disease is disco- 
vered, the disease itself is more than half con- 
quered. 

M. Richard has had only one opportunity of 
examining the brain of a person who died of liy- 
érophobia, but this case proved as far as could 
be done, in one solitary case, the correctness of 
his opinions. 

This person died of hydrophobia in its most vio- 
lent shape, about six weeks after he had been 
bitten in the leg by a dog. The middle lobe of 
the brain was found very much ioflamed—being 
of a bigh red color, as if there had bten an unu- 
sual quantity of bleod distributed to that region. 

This was particularly observable in the organs 
of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretive- 
ness, Cautiousness, and extended to Construc- 
tiveness. The convolutions assigned to Alimen- 
tiveness and Vivativeness were on the other hand, 

much paler than other parts of the brain, and 
seemed to have been affected with disease. Itis 
hence inferred that that part of the brain, which 
Phrenologists consider the seat of Alimentiveness 
is first affected, hence the aversion to water, &c. 
and the discased action afterwards extends to 
those parts where Destructivepess, and the ad- 
jacent organs are located. 





DeatH or Genenat Frazer—lIt is well 
known to the readers of American history, that 
the British general, Frazer, was slain i in the bat- 
tle of Bemis’s Heights, in the year 77. The 
particular manner of his death is thus related in 
Professor Silliman’s Travels:—Frazer was the 
soul of the British Army, and was just changing 
the disposition of a part of the troops to repel a 
strong impression which the Americans had 
made and were still making, on the British right, 
when Morgan called together two or three of his 
best marksmen, and pointing to Frazer, said, 
“ Do you see that gallant officer? That is Gen- 
eral Frazer. I respect and honour him; but it is 
necessary he should die.” Thi¥ was enough.— 
Frazer immediately received his mortal wound, 
and was carried off tne field., 
OAT pe 





Penance.—Jobtn Peckham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, abont the close of the 13th century, 
excommunicated Sir Osborn Gifford, for stealing 
a couple of nuns out of a convent at Wilton.— 
The Koight paid rather dear for his “ galiivant- 
ing,” in asmuch as the interdict was only remo- 
ved on the condition that “he should never come 
within any nunnery, or in the company of a 
nun; that three Sundays together he should be 
whipped in the parish church of Wilton, and as 
many times in the market and church of Shafts- 
bury: that he should fast a certain number of 
months, that he should net wear a shirt for three 
years; and lastly, that he should not any more 
take upen him the title of a knight, but wear 
apparel of a rasset colour, until he had spent 
three years in the Holy Land.” 


—_———— 

Fish Harcuep sy Fowrs.—The Chinese 
have taken a fancy to hatch fish_under fowls.— 
For this purpose they collect from rivers and 
ponds the gelatinous matter which contains the 
eggs of fish, pot into vessels, and sell it to the 
proprietors of ponds. When the hatching sea- 
son arrives, a fowl’s egg is emptied of its usual 
contents, and this gelatinous matter is pat in.— 
The entrance is hermetically sealed; and it is 
put under ahen. After some days the egg is 
again opened, and placed in a vessel of water, 
heated by the sun. ‘This is kept in his rays until 
the little fish become strong enough to-bear the 
external temperatare. 


Macxtin’s Apvice To His Son.—* I have often 
told you that every man must be the maker or 
marrer of hisown fortane. I repeat the doctrine: 
he who depends upon his incessant industry and 
integrity, depends upou patrons of the noblest 
and most exalted kind: these are the creators of 
fortune and fame, the founders of families, and 
can never disappoint or desert you. They con- 
trol all human dealings, and turn even vicissi- 
tudes of any unfortunate tendency to the con- 
trary nature. You have a genius, you have 
learning, you have industry at times, but you 
want perseverance; without it you ‘can do 
nothing. I bid you bear this motto in your mind 
constantly —* Persevere.” 








Communication 
The bleak wind whistles : suow-showers, far en near, 
Drift without echo to the whitain 
Autumn hath passed away; and, 
Winter stalks on, with frozen mantle bound. 
As many persons, during the apes reign of Jack Frost, 
are aiflieted with Prosted Lim! recommend all 





No. 16 North Fifth street, which 


by H. B. Wal ace & Co., 
1 was very 


Taw confident will prove an effectual cure. 





vain, Was effectually cured by 


years standing. 


—— 
—_— FAITHFUL—PRICE 37 1-2 CENTS. 

monn See Peter ge admirable, but we prefer Ja- 
ol Fosthfut 


was born on the water. ‘It was,’ says he, ‘ina floating 
sort of box, caled a lighter, and upon the river Tham:s, 
that 1 first smelt the mud.’ "— Baltimore Gazette. 

* Equal in merit to Peter Simple, and perhaps even more 
entertaining, are the Adventures of Jacob Faithful, ano- 
ther of the whimsical creatures of Capt, Marryatt's prolific 
brain.”"—Saturday Courrer. 

— Faithful ts No.2 S Pa a eve hy of Marry- 
bei isl the su 
att’s Work, now being pu y ee ay, 


100 W Wainut street, above Fourth. 


BARRETT’ S GYMNASIUM, 
WALNUT ee “4 : 

The public are respectfully informed Uhat several new 
and eapurtent additions have been made to the above es- 
tablishment, making it the most eomplete Gymnasium in 
the country. Parentsand guardians are respectfully soli- 








easy progress to muscular development appara 
for tne Junior class erected under Mr. Barrett's own pond 


vision. 
rring Lessons, by Mr. Barre’ 


aay 





N. B. Sparring Gloves made to order. 


suffering from them to try the a “ys Childblains, sold 


t-bitten, and aft ing man ~neser asin 
severely frost-bitten, an fteg trying | Zz Eso wi 
witnessed its evects in several paren some of = 


“ itis replete eter a and oddity. Poor Jacob 


cited to cail and view for themselves the hoes salety a . 


A Quest _ and Ball Alley a attached to this es- 


THE SALMAGUNDI, 
AND NEWS OF THE DAY. 

s.. new periodical, of a novel character, bearing the above 

ation, is Pabliched regularly at the General Printing 

e, Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadel — 
While this journal furnishes its patrons 
ing features of the News of the Day, its principal ot object 
is to serve up a humorous compilation of the numer- 
ous lively and pungent sallies which are daily floating 
along the tide of Literature, and which, for t'e want ofa 
proper chanuel for their preservation, are positively lost to 
the Reading world. Original wits and hamorists of our 
time here have a medium devoted to the fuithful record 
of the scintiliations of their genius. ‘It is not necessary to 
detail the many attractions which this journal possesses, 
as the publisher will furnish a specimen aumber to 
every person who desires it—(those out of the city will 
forward their orders, postage JHILr and he pledges 
himself that no exertions on his part shall be wanting to 
make each Socneening — superior in every respect to 
the preceding o 

Tee SALMAGUNDI, is printed on large imperial 
per, equal in size and quality to that which is u-ed 
y the largest and best journals of the day. It is calcula- 
ted that MoRE THAN 


FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 


wilf be furnished in this Journal in one yeir-—these, 
in addition to an extensive and choice selection of Satire, 
Criticism, Humour, and Wit,to be circulated through its 
columns. will form’ a Literary Lanquet of a superior and 
attractive order: and the publisher relies with perfect con. 
fidence on the liberality of the American public, and the 
spirit and tact with which this a ome undertaking will 
be prosecuted to bear him successfully and profitably along 
with it. 

The terms of Tare SALMAGUNDI are revo pottars 
r aa yable invariably in advance. No paper os 

ne henge or ————_ is Pred veg adhered 

be supplied with the paper for {2 
hg “ frwanibig. - five dollar soon peid.— 
> The papers that are sent out of the city will A care- 
fully packed ia strong envelope , to prevent their rubbing 
in the mail. 

> Tuk SALMAGUNDI will be published on alternate 
weeks—otherwise it would be impossible to procure the 
numerous Embellishments which each number will coutain 


DRA A . 
mH mean Tic WORLD!! 


have been made, both in this Eurove, 
will insure the ‘variety, and nd amaininin the stock tocsdy 







collected; to which extensive additions constantly 
making. = 
ALL NEW PLAYS published in ind 
received by each packet, and no effort be 
the part of the # 


ubscribers to render 
“THE DRAMATIC EMPORIUM OF 
maly of me of wee! oo GP any 
supply of New a: ‘opular Pieces, 
To Southern and Western f nner fe 
such as ‘tis hoped will meet with ei 


Soe a ee 
ALBU MS. 
Eng tion and American Annuals, 
ames in Annuals, Presentation Titles to Albums, Mar- . 
riage Certificates, Diplomas, Conetitasio &e. ned ia 
a superior manner by RICHARD L. at hia 
Writing Rooms, No. 178 North ro j 


to call. 

Mr. D will be pleased to give, at 

et ge: Illustrations of sal orcas r¢ he wong 
thata ore ‘s shill in executing what he professes 
teach, is guarantee he cai 4 n give of 


N. amen ft 
Pe hapten, o ito, from 9 o'clock, A_M. until © 
P. M. until 9, at the Waiting 





by Advertisement, —— in| rosiety of yaa pieces. 





—and the general eras it will aviord must 
A this arrangement. 
“ ty rae must come postage paid. 

ARLES ALEXANDER. 
Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 





Xr HEAD QUARTERS, «% 

ATHENIAN BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN ” PLACE, 
NEAR CHESNUT STREET. y 

This large and comprehensive free-admission News Es. 
TABLISUMENT has been commenced under the most favora- 
ble auspices. The facilities of information from all parts 
of the Union, which it offers to the mercantile community 
anc the public at large, are andi 
it is to be reasonably expected that an enterprise wherein 
so much has been invested for the accommodation and gra- 
tification of our citizens, will meet with a commensurate 
degree of patronage. 1 


NEWSPAPERS AND LITERARY JOURNALS, 

From every section of the United States, are daily re- 
ceived at Heap Quarters, besides many European publi- 
cations. Interesting and important matters of intelligence 
are frequently forwarded to this establishment (in advance 
of the mails) from New York, Washington, and Harrisburg. 





xrA LUNCH. 
Isserved up every morning.at half-past ten. and conti- 
nued throughout the day and evening. Adjoining the 
News Rooms, a spacious apartment has been erected for a 
Rerecrory, where the best Bay Oysters are furnished in 
various ways, to suit the wishes of the patrons of Head 
Quarters. 


A SPLENDID TRANSPARENCY 

Of the TUNNEL AT LIVERPOOL, under the whole ex- 

tent of which the B/RMINGUAM RAIL ROAD passes, 

can be seen every day, for a short period, at Head Quarters 
is. 


THE NUMEROUS PAINTINGS & ENGRAVINGS 
Which are arranged on the walls of the several rooms 
at Head Quarters, have at an enormous ex- 
ponse, and form a collection which will bear a comparison 
with those of any other public establishment in the coun- 
try. 








MATTHEW WALL, 

THE BLIND IRISH HARPER, 

Respectfully iuforms the ers in general, and his coun- 
trymen in particular, that he will commence, at the Star, 
in Harmony Court, on Monday evening, 25th instant, and 
continue weekly, as long as he shall be supported, a Musi- 
cal Olio of Lrish and Scotch Airs, on the Harp, accom 
nied by one ot bis countrymen, 0» the Clarionet. He hy & 
but cannot promise, to be occasionally assisted by a talent. 
ed vocalist. His collection embraces nearly seventy of the 
most celebrated airs, of which he will perform such as his 
patrons may choose. Unless otherwise desired by the com- 
pany, the airs will be performed in their genuine purity, 
unencumbered by variations, which greatly impair the ge- 
nuine melody, and are calcula ed more to dispiay the ta- 
lents of performers, than to gratify the ears — audi- 
tors as have arelish for pure, unadulterated mel 

Two favorite songs will be sung tig be vocal 
Performance to commence at 8 o' "e 
—Children under ten years, half- 
The salon in which the performance will take place is 
large and commodious, and wholly unconnected with the 
bar of the tavern. The utmost propriety and decorum will 
be preserved. 

‘Tickets for sale by Messrs. James Gowen, — re 
Chandler, Mathew Carey, Joseph M. Sanderson, 
Godey, James O'Connor, Samuel Ma 
Wm. Dickson, John Carroll, John M an, 
James M‘Henry. Thomas L. ™ ae a Waters, John 
Maguire, John A. Keogh, Merton M*M holomew 
Graves, John Kelly, John C. Doyle, iy pte P. R. Go- 
dey, and R. Penn Smith. jan 3—3t 











IRVING READING ROOMS, 
No. 17] NORTH THIRD STREET, ABOVE vous STREET, N. L. 
Where an exte sive Maga- 
zines, &c. may be found on file, from all parts ot s ot the Union. 








Also, Foreign Journals larly received. Bar is at 
all times furnished with t yer Wines, vapor he 
Patrons of this blish informed 





that no exertions on the part ort the subscriber will toy 
spared to render his rooms worthy of the name they be 
WM. CUTHBERT. 
N. B.—The Gentleman's Vade Mecom, and the Salma- 
gundi, may be had by applying at the Bar— price 12) cents. 





BENJAMIN WEST'S GRAND PICTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM 
Painted on 2000 fect of canvas, is now open at 
THE DIORAMA—SANSOM STRE 
Open from 10 until Dusk. Admittance 25 cents. 

dee 26—tf 


oo ee 
RAND’'S WRITING ACADEMY, 
No. 106 South Ninth street, near Walnut street. 

The public is ae informed that a new course of 
lessons will be com on Monday, 7th inst. 

Mr. R. deems it unnecessary to set forth the particular 
merits of his system and method of teaching, as he believes 
they are sufficiently kaown and a 

classes are arra: at different ,hours t h the 
day and evening, and are calculated to suit the icisure 
hours of ladies and gentiemen, as well as juvenile pupils. 

whole course of lessons may be taken in three weeks 
or in three months, at the option of the learner. 

Public attention is most respectfully invited to the nu- 
merous splendid specimens exhibited at the Academy, 
where any in‘ormation connected with the profession will 
be cheerfully given. 





BUTLER’S COMPOUND BALSAMIC MIXTURE 
Of the essential Oils of Cubebs and Copaivi, 





large Colored Let. 
ter and Tissue t a Sao Note P demon 
lors, Bristol Boards, Drawing and Gold 

ren’s Books, Comicalities, “ngravings, &c, 


—<—— 
VISITING CARDS 


Engraved and Printed at J. EDGAR’S Music Store, 
nut Street, above Tenth Street. Gye. 


NOTICE. 

J. W. LEEDS having, on the Ist inst. taken 
DUTTON into Shp ae Og the ——- will in fatore 
be conducted under the firm been nen atthe 
8. W. Corner of Third and Sheanet streets, where will be 
kept a full assortment of cloths, cassimeres vestings, 

a. rs as ! —— branch, te) bergen Ik Youth's and 

ildren’s Clothing, rei m which 
atunusual low prices. we. ee 


a 

a ‘ LONDON FASHIONS. 
‘ooper & Hanna, Tai No. 113 Chesnut street 
received their London W: raates ter Fashions. yp Ayes an Loe 

of Cl ths, Cassimeres, pe Vestings, which are Te 
uny thing of the kind imported this season from 
their fiends and patrons is respect fully sol solicited. 
<—,8 ae 


STAR INN, 
Henry Warp, corner of pose Lane and Bread ttreet, Phi- 
delphia. . 









POs. 
CHESNUT Staeer ' OMNIBUS LINE. 
The 








a Familiee, by Rowell © Smith, author af tel 
eae ~—- | Grammar, Practical and A. 












and 
judges to be aber Elementary Geographi - 
cal work he cupacier tage 
It is illustpated by 85 fine wood engravings, gente on 
ne paper, and bound ina neat man: oi 
au 






accompanied by an Atlas 

orld—2, SOinp ar nae a Aas a 
Btates—e, a aMapot the & the Southern 

a ee the Western States—8, a Map of South America 

apwft 10, mee ot Asia—li, a Mapof 

Africa—12 at hart of the world. 
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NEW SERIES, 


The ares he inlet, Pap ee 


ae bestowed on his work, 















ite s—it is already Ne ee 
ot Play whic has been attempted ia 
wu ihe MODERN ACTING DRAMA 
onlehutors the MODERN ACTING 


ture 
pe ro babe ir monthly numbers of 48 pages each—13 
w w constitnte 9 velame. o: at) Sova. 
tion—« mbracing in all FIVE HUNDRED AND S&V. 
TY-SIX PAGES. Every PLAY or F, is 


ied by a and 

* | Sabin RE 
EMBELLISHMENTS —10 which will be added asa 
tispiece to the work, a full sized STEEL ENGRAVING, 
A | the likenesses of SIX DISTINGUISH 
TORS AND ACTRESS 


Every person 
preserve an iuvaluable collcction of the best 
Authors should forward his name forthwith, as the 
will be limited oa to the banaber which is absolutely 
for. . ad gee nd - a 
nage interest @ ey ey ake execution 

Ae he witl refund the pth Saree ody TO | 


°"The first number of the new series will 
the first Cd March—this delay is oceasioned 
nec osvarily consumed in 
terins of the MODERN ACTING DRAMA is 
lars per annum, payable in advance. Subscribers to the 
Gentine AN’S VADE MLCUM will be furnished with 
h works dollars. 


four subscribers to 
MODERN 
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sidera rity, and which is 
Jeon public Ipc ev among the most intereating wt 
and beautiful white 





with th: compound Syrup of Sarsaparifia, is a certain, 
safe, and effectual succedaneam bf every a saan 
of the above medicines 

at 103 Cherry street, New » Fork, awd at the Drag 
Store, 362 Market street, Philadelphia. 
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holesale orders carefully and 
TURNER & Flaw, 
Importers of all New Plays: 
Those desirous of 
complete sanleots otylecl writing. watee are respectfully eeaasity senna ee 3 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S VADE MECUM; OR, SPORTING AND DRAMATIC COMPANION. 
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» alas! I weep alone, 


By thee, by joy, by hope forsaken} 
*Mid thoughts that darkest fears awaken, 


Trembling for thy fate un 


known? 


And vainly flows the bitter tear, 


Shed for thee, my sist 


vr dear. 





The sports of the field were always considered, both 
by the Greeks and the Romans, as the source of healih 
and glory, the pleasure of the gods, and the proper 
pastime for heroes and kings. Julius Cesar, speaking 

| 1 praise of the people of the north, says, that they are 


If there happens to be a hoar-frost, either in the 
spring or advancing of the season, fish will not bite 
on those days, except in the evening. 

After a dark, clondy, or windy night, little sport can 
be expected the next day in catching large fish, and 


jexpert and attentive both in hanting and waf; and | especially with regard to the treut; for in those nights 
| he himself gave an elegant entertainment of hunting | they range about to prey on the smaller kinds ; but if 


jat Rome, which continued five days. 
| having subjugated the Africans, inirod ac 
| x them the The R>- 
|mans made use of a trap of an extraordinary kind 
they laid mirrors in the track usually held by the dan- 
gerous animals, and while one of them was amusing 
himself in contemplating his fellow, which he imagin- 
ed he saw in the mirror, the hunters, who were con- 
cealed behind, or upon the neighboring trees, drew 
The sepulehre of the Nasos 


| cised am wis of the chase. 





upon him at their ease. 
| discovered near Rome, and which we tind represented 
in the antiquities of Greevius, furnishes us with an ex- 
une Of this strata 





m in hunting, and the same is 


also confirmed by a passage in Claudian 


The chase, according to Pliny, gave rise to monar- | the falls of 


| chical states. In the earliest ages, says that historian, 

}men had no private "They passed tl 
lives devoid of fear and envy, having uo other ene- 

mies than the beasts « 





possessions. r 











f prey; the haunting of these 
tion; so that he who exhibited 
ce, naturally 
the hunters of his country, and pres 
blies they held for making a great havoc among the 
ferocious animals ; 


was their sole occuy 





most dexterity and became chief of 


d in the assem- 





but, in the sequel, these troops of 
hunters began to contend for the places more abund- 
ant in game ; they fought, and the vanquished remain- 
ed in subjection of the victors ; thus it was that domi- 
nations were furmed.—The first kings and the first 
conquerors were according!y hunters 
of Philippe d'Inville presents us with numberless evi- 
dences drawn from antiquity in favour of the chase, 
! the encomiums that have been bestowed on it by 
Xenophen, ybius, Pollux, Cicero, Virgil, Ho- 
eneca, Pliny the Younger, Justin, Symmachus, 
Vegetius, &e. 





The collection 











This unanimous concurrence is a plain 
ion how highly the chase was regarded as 
useful to the prince, and 
ed by their valor to be the support of the state. 

The Laplanders neglect the cultivation of their 
grounds, to live only on game and fish. The Tartars 
also draw the whole of their subsistence from the chase 
and their hares 
they eat their horses and drink the milk of their 
The curious letters of the missionary je 
contain relations of hunting parties made by the v 

I i.—They are 


demonst 





to the young nobility, design- 


when there is a scarcity of 





uits in China, 


hole 








armies, consisting ol several 
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extremely frequent among the 


The Indians of America are continu 


ily hunting 













































































































































Pompey, afler | the night should be rendered brilliant by the shining 
fand exer-| of the 


and stgrs, and the day following be 
sport may be de- 


moon 





vomy, dark, and overcast, muc! 
ended on; for the fish are then as timorous as on sun- 
shiny days, and never stir from their holds; having, 
therefore, abstained irom food all night, they are be- 
come hungry and eager, and, encouraged by the dark- 
ness and gloominess of the day, venture to range 
about, and bite with appetite and courage. 

In order to learn what ground-bait is to be preferred 








for the respeciive fish you mean to kill, open the sto- 
mach of the first you take, and, finding on what he fed 
last, bait according! 





y- 
It is good angling in whirlpools, under bridges, at 
mills, and in any place where the water 
is deep and clear, and not disturbed with either wind 
or weather; also at the opening of sluices and mull- 
dams. 
re eee 
SWEEPSTAKES 
To be run on the Eacie Coursr, Trenton, at First 
Spring Meeting, April 19, 1536. 

First Sraxe.—For three year old colts and fillies! 
mile heats ; $200 subscription, 850 lorlent ; $200 added 
by the Clab—closed January 1, with 12 subs. 

J. H. Van Mater names bl.¢ by Valentine, out of Honesty 
Samuel Laird—Moll), c. f. by Henry, out of Modesty 
B. B. Seaman—Dusty Foot, c. by Barefoot m by Sir So 
lomon 
P. Wallis—Molineza, f. by Medley, out « 
H. Wilkes c. c. by Henry, out of Saluda 
J.C, Stevens —Fanti, ¢. f by Henry, out of Janette 
Daniel Abbott—Jane, f. by Mark Richards, dam by Expe 











Algerina. 





dition 
David Tomes—Julia Montgomery, f, by Eclipse, dam by 


attler 
J. Holmes Van Mater— 
dam by Osear 
HW. A. Covenhoven—br c¢ by Henry. out of Meg Dodds 
H. A. Covenhoven—b ¢ mnen, outot Zarina 
Jacob Vandike—g. f. by Medley, out of Koselinda 
Srconp Srak ‘To be run the same day ; free for 
3 year old colts and fillies ; two miles out; $50 sub- 
scription, p. p. and $150 added by the Club; to close 
and name Ist April—four or more to make a race 
SWEEPSTAKES 
run at the Second Meeting on 
Course—June 7th, 1836 
First Day —Two mile heats ; $300 subseription, h 
f; $300 a four or more 
o name and close Ist April 


c.c. by Monmouth Eclipse 








To be the Eacie 


to make 





d by Club; a race; 



























































































An unusual number of quails and partridges are 
offered for sale in the Philadelphia market. It is sup- 
posed advantage has been taken by avaricious sports. 
men of the helplessness of these birds during the pre- 
sent severe winter, and the great fall of snow de- 
priving them of means of food. Afier the first of 
February it is illegal to shoot tem. The breed of 
this choice game will bec unct, if we have 
many more such winters as ihe present, unless means 
are taken to preserve them 

eminent mae 


e@ ¢ 





Texas —We are gratified to be enabled to give 
from the Report of the Gen ral Council of the Pro 
visional Government, a sketch of this country, be- 
coming the subject of so much interest to Americans, 

The whole territory lies between the line and 
Grande Rivers, and contains 250,000 square miles, 
equal to fuur of the largest States in the Union—New 
York, Pennsylvania, 2 and Ohio. One six 
teenth only, or 10 millions of acrts, has been cranted 
to settlers. A tax of one cent per acre would produce 
$100,000 An additional annual amount of $200,000 
is expected from the sale of public lands. A tax ig 
lar per head on slaves be 

tonnage. The 
).000—this year 











Virgi 











propused also of one d 
tween 14 and 
cotton crop last year amounted to 
to 60,000 bales. 1 


cent. on cotton will at present 





o0—also on foreign 





ol one quarter per 
oduce $50,000. An 
advalorem duty of 30 per cent. is recommended on 
the value of ihe cargo on all debenture goods, and bb 

ll rs. A loan of $1,000,000 ia pro- 


per cent. on all 
! States. 








o 
posed from the Unite 

The Texas Army, according to an ordinance of the 
Council, published in the Texas Telegraph, Dec. Qd, 
is to consist of 1120 men—to be divided into one 
regiment of infantry and one of artillery; the pay and 
emoluments to be the same as in the United States, 
and in addition, a mile square of land after serving 
two years. 








The following is an extract from a letter dated 
Natchez, January 11, 1836—*“I have just stopped 
this to say that Natchez under the hill was burned up 
last night except about twelve houses. Six og eight 
attempts have been made to fire the town on the hill, 
no doubt by the gamble ] We 
keep a good look vut. We will wait for no law if it 
is placed Shoot or is the word. 

An attempt 
which we 
f cotton, but shipping it 


, 
abolitionists. 





on one 





The inhabitants are very much excited. 
our cottor 
have 150,000 dollars wor 


as fast as poss: ble 


has been made upon yard in 


AraLacnic 4 the Gazette, 
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